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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE COMMON 
CORPS OF CHRISTENDOM 


FRANKLIN LE VAN BAUMER 


NE charge in particular the Ro- 
() man Catholics of the sixteenth 

and seventeenth centuries were 
never weary of hurling at their Protes- 
tant opponents—that of having wilfully 
destroyed ‘‘the common corps of Chris- 
tendom.” Sir Thomas More, Cardinal 
Pole, Nicholas Sanders—indeed, all the 
Roman apologists—repeatedly charged 
that the Protestants, in defiance of di- 
vine decree and the universal consent of 
men, had seceded from the universal 
church, torn hopelessly the seamless coat 
of Christ, and substituted plurality for 
oneness in Christendom. The motive of 
the Protestants in so doing, they sug- 
gested, was shameful: The nationaliza- 
tion and secularization of religion, the 
use of religion ‘for policy, and the ad- 
vancement of the prince or temporal 
state’—‘“God grant,” Cardinal Allen 
writes, “this be not the mark that our 
Protestants and politics shoot at.” 

To this charge of schism the Protes- 
tant leaders in general, and the English 
divines in particular, pleaded not guilty. 
But before examining the Anglican re- 
buttal, it is not inappropriate to ask: 


' Defence of English Catholics (London, 1914), I, 
76; II, 60. 


What precisely did the Roman Catholics 
mean by “‘the common corps of Christen- 
dom”? What were the Protestants ac- 
cused of having broken? Let Sir Thomas 
More explain, for nowhere is the phrase 
so lucidly expounded as in that states- 
man’s written and public statements. In 
general, by “the common corps of Chris- 
tendom”’ More meant the European Com- 
munity—a community which possessed 
a common religion and culture cutting 
across national and local differences, a 
community which constituted a cultural 
unit, as opposed to the heathen world 
beyond. But he meant a good deal more 
than that. For him, “the common corps 
of Christendom” connoted much more 
than our vague phrase “‘European civili- 
zation”—more even than the term 
corpus mysticum.? Clearly, More had in 
mind the medieval Corpus Christianum 
or Respublica Christiana, a body whose 
unity was effected by visible institution- 
al, as well as cultural, ties. Christendom 
is a European church-state whose mem- 
bers, whatever their patria, are subject 

2 By corpus mysticum is meant a body united in 
faith and sacraments only. It possesses none of the 


coercive properties of a “body politic” (corpus 
politicum). 
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to a central government. Christendom is 
a universal monarchy, specifically the 
divine-right papal monarchy, whose im- 
peratives, to be sure, do not extend to the 
purely political affairs of princes but 
which clearly possesses within the spirit- 
ual realm a polestas jurisdictionis as well 
as a polestas ordinis.4 It is “the common 
corps of Christendom” so conceived’ 
that the Protestants were accused of 
having broken. 

That “the common corps of Christen- 
dom” so conceived was a reality in the 
early sixteenth century and not a fig- 
ment of More’s imagination there can be 
no doubt. The idea of the political unity 
of Europe under emperor and pope had 
long since ceased to have any reality— 
as early as the fourteenth century the 
principle “Rex est imperator in regno 
suo” had been firmly established. But 
the idea of the religious unity of Europe 
still had substance, the mounting criti- 
cism of the hierarchy by kings, reform- 
ers, and bourgeois notwithstanding. On 


3 As to the extent of the papal prerogative, Eng- 
lish Roman Catholics of the sixteenth century were 
not in agreement. Sanders, Allen, and Parsons were 
ultramontanes. More was himself a conciliarist, 
though he believed that the pope was jure divino the 
head of the general council and the limited monarch 
of Christendom (see Roper’s Life of More, ed. E. V. 
Hitcucock [London, 1935], pp. 92-93, 95; The last 
letters of blessed Thomas More, ed. W. E. CAMPBELL 
[London, 1924], pp. 30-32). 


4 Most English Roman Catholics claimed for the 
pope merely an “indirect power” over civil rulers 
(Bellarmine’s theory), i.e., the power to admonish 
and ultimately to excommunicate princes should 
they injure the church or endanger the souls of their 
subjects. It was on this ground that Nicholas Sand- 
ers defended Pius V’s bull excommunicating Queen 
Elizabeth (see T. M. VeEcu, Dr. Nicholas Sanders 
and the English Reformation |Louvain, 1935], pp. 
154-55; also ALLEN, IT, 35-36). 


5 More’s description of “the common corps of 
Christendom” is systematically presented in no sin- 
gle place. The above account is pieced together from 
More’s tracts against heretics, his Dialogue of com- 
fort against tribulation, his last letters, and his trial 
at Westminster Hall. 
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the eve of the Reformation Europeans 
still felt themselves to be spiritually one 
people, and that feeling of oneness re- 
ceived concrete expression in the insti- 
tutional machinery of which the pope 
was the head. 

The Reformation destroyed the Euro- 
pean church, as earlier the national mon- 
archs had rendered impracticable the 
dream of a European state. By 1648 “‘the 
common corps of Christendom” had lost 
all substantiality; indeed, the very idea 
of religious unity had begun to flicker 
out. By 1648 Europe was no longer 
spiritually one, or two (divided into Ro- 
man Catholic and Protestant camps), 
but many. By the end of the Thirty 
Years’ War, Europe boasted a plurality 
of territorial churches bound to one an- 
other neither by administrative nor by 
formal confessional ties. In the course of 
five generations the complete spiritual 
autonomy of the territorial church and 
the administrative supremacy of the 
prince over the territorial church had 
become established facts.* Europe was 
now a religious, as well as a political, 
chaos. The question is: Were the Protes- 
tants responsible for this chaos? Did the 
Protestant divines, and especially the 
Anglican divines, wilfully destroy “the 
common corps of Christendom’’? Or, to 
put it another way, what was the atti- 
tude of English churchmen from Cran- 
mer to Laud toward the problem of 
European religious organization? Were 
they “splendid isolationists” or “catho- 
lics’’ in the religious sphere? The answer 
is that they were hardly less concerned 
for the unity of Christendom than were 
their Roman Catholic opponents. That 
the breakup of the European church was 


6 Even within the Roman Catholic church, the 
trend was in the direction of national churches 
bound to the pope by only very tenuous ties—e.g., 
the Gallican church in France. 
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in part their handiwork cannot, of course, 
be denied.’? Nor can it be gainsaid that 
their conception of ‘‘the common corps 
of Christendom” differed markedly from 
that of More and the Roman Catholics. 
The fact remains, nevertheless, that they 
were at bottom ecumenical in outlook. 
Not the sect, not the national church, 
but the visible Catholic church, was their 
ultimate ideal of religious organization. 
The current political organization of 
Europe made the realization of this ideal 
difficult—nay, in the final analysis im- 
possible. Yet the end for which the Eng- 
lish church strove was, contrary to the 
representations of the Roman Catholics, 
the European church-state or something 
akin to it. The evidence below proves, I 
believe beyond a shadow of doubt, that 
the English church of the Reformation 
was a good deal less national in outlook 
than is generally supposed. 

That this was the case is at once 
shown by the attitude of English 
churchmen toward the papacy. Would 
English churchmen have accused the 
papacy itself of rending the seamless 
coat of Christ if their aim had been “un- 
ruly confusion,’ schism, the principle 
cujus regio ejus religio? Bishop Jewel, the 
great apologist of the early Elizabethan 
church, affirmed that it was the pope, 
not the Protestants, who had “rent 
whole Christendom asunder.” The Ro- 
man Catholics, he writes, hold that their 
“part” is greater than the ‘‘whole’”’; but 
it is evident from the Fathers, and even 
from the later councils, that ‘‘the author- 
ity of the world” is superior to “the cus- 
tom of one city.” The English believe 
“that there is one church of God, and 


7 By their insistence on the royal supremacy and 
their preoccupation with the problem of national re- 
ligious unity, English churchmen helped materially 
to dissolve “the common corps of Christendom.” I 
hope to make this the subject of a future article. 


that the same is not shut up (as in times 
past among the Jews) into some one cor- 
ner or kingdom, but that it is catholic & 
universal. .... 8 In his Treatise of the 
holy Catholic faith and church Thomas 
Jackson? also put the shoe on the papal 
foot. Luther and the Christian princes, 
he says—far from fomenting schism— 
have, on the contrary, restored true uni- 
ty to the visible church. Prior to the 
Reformation there was little unity in 
Christendom. There was then “‘no such 
unity as truly answers to the unity of a 
body natural, but an unity only answer- 
able to the unity of an heap.... of 
heterogeneals,” i.e., a heap of various 
kinds of metals, some base, mixed to- 
gether crudely." 

J. T. McNeill has written that “the 
ideal of Christian unity was a pro- 
nounced original characteristic of Protes- 
tantism.’”’"* The accuracy of this judg- 
ment can no longer be questioned. That 
continental and Anglican Protestants 
alike had a horror of schism is clear. Al- 
though it is true that they conceived of 
the church more mystically than did the 
Romanists, their ideal was nonetheless 
the visible Catholic church. Luther and 
Calvin, influenced by Augustine, de- 
fined the church as a “‘communio sanc- 
torum” or“‘universitas predestinatorum,”’ 
yet they held it to be possible and man- 
datory to erect on earth a church visible, 
to some extent synonymous with the 
church invisible. Likewise the Angli- 


8 Works, III, 75, 59; IV, 921-22, 1119-20. 


9Thomas Jackson was an Arminian and high 
churchman of the Laudian school, a theologian of 
considerable repute during the reign of Charles I. 
His chief work was the lengthy Commentaries on the 
A postles’ Creed, of which the Treatise of the Holy 
Catholic faith and church constitutes the twelfth 
book. 


10 Works (Oxford, 1844), XII, 128-29. 
™! Unitive Protestantism (New York, 1930), p. 15. 
12 Tbid., pp. 39-45. 
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cans, who had little in common with 
Wyclif and those Protestant extremists 
who conceived of the church in an al- 
most exclusively inward fashion.’ Their 
ideal, even more than Luther’s and Cal- 
vin’s, was the medieval one of a single 
visible European church—potentially 
universal, of course—of which the ec- 
clesia Anglicana, ecclesia Gallicana, etc., 
are members."* The proof is overwhelm- 
ing. The official declarations of faith, the 
tomes of the divines—all chant the same 
refrain. Take, for example, the King’s 
book of 1543. The church is therein de- 
clared to be visible as well as invisible, 
catholic as well as regional. Besides ‘‘the 
inward and secret calling’? which God 
has always used, there is also an ‘‘out- 
ward calling” of the people which the 
Scriptures term “‘ecclesia,’’ i.e., ‘‘an as- 
sembly of people called out from other, 
as from infidels or heathens.” This as- 
sembly is “‘catholic,” i.e., ‘not limited to 
any one place or region of the world.” 
The churches of England, Spain, Italy, 
and Poland, though they may differ in 
ceremonies and traditions, “be not sepa- 


13 Wyclif defined the church militant as the ‘‘uni- 
versitas predestinatorum,” thus minimizing the im- 
portance of the visible organized church (see De 
ecclesia, ed. J. LoseRTH [London, 1886], p. 111). The 
Anabaptists and other radical Protestant sects con- 
ceived of a visible church, but it was to be com- 
prised of the faithful only, thus precluding the possi- 
bility of a truly “catholic” church. 


14 On the other hand, English divines did not ab- 
solutely identify the church invisible and the church 
visible. As with Luther and Calvin, the identification 
of the two churches was not the present reality but 
the ideal toward which they aspired. Jackson makes 
this quite clear. Christ’s kingdom on earth, he writes, 
is comprised of people in whom God dwelleth by 
faith and who are known only to God. Many have 
been chosen who have not been trained up in either 
the Grecian, English, or Roman churches (Works, 
XII, 21, 34-35). Bishop Montagu held the church 
to be both visible and invisible. It is visible “in some 
part or other at all times; though in all parts of the 
world .... entire, at no one time” (A ppello Cae- 
sarem [London, 1625], p. 135). 
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rate from the unity, but be one church in 
God.’’s 

Few Tudor and Stuart divines dis- 
sented from this point of view. The Hen- 
ricians denied vigorously that by depart- 
ing from the Roman communion they 
thereby cut themselves off from the unity 
of the Catholic church. “‘As for any sepa- 
ration from the universal church,”’ wrote 
Bishop Gardiner in his De vera obedientia 
of 1535, ‘“‘we know none, ne ever meaned 
any such.” He makes it quite clear that 
the Church of England “is not the 
church alone but also the church of 
France of Spain and of Rome for the 
church is not circumscript to any 
place.’”’’* Bishop Hall, one of the most in- 
fluential of the Stuart divines,’’ pro- 
pounded a similar doctrine. The best of 
the properties of the church, he said in a 
sermon on “‘the beauty and unity of the 
Church,” is unity. There is on earth but 
one church (“columba una”), just as 
there is but one God and one world. All 
the parishes, dioceses, provinces, and na- 
tions “‘make up but one catholic church 
of Christ upon earth.” Cursed be those 
men who by multiplying articles of faith 
according to their fancies ‘‘divide the 
dove.’”® 

15s Formularies of faith put forth by authority during 
the reign of Henry VIII, ed. Charles Ltoyp (Oxford, 
1825), pp. 244-49; see also Bishops’ book of 1537, in 
ibid., p. 54. 


'6Obedience in church and state, ed. Pierre 
JANELLE (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 35-36, 117. In a 
letter to Reginald Pole, July 1536, Bishop Tunstal 
likewise denied that the king intended “‘to separate 
his church of England from the unity of the whole 
body of Christendom” (G. Burnet, History of the 
Reformation (Oxford, 1829], III(2), 165-66). 


™7 Joseph Hall, bishop of Exeter and Norwich 
under Charles I, was a moderate theologian who 
leaned toward the low-church party but who was 
able at the same time to get along with Laud. Al- 
though a Calvinist, he urged moderation toward the 
Arminians and Roman Catholics. 


18 Works, ed. Philip WyNTER (Oxford, 1863), V, 
279-80, 285, 283. 
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But the supreme example of the ecu- 
menical attitude in Anglican thought is 
Richard Hooker. In view of his high re- 
gard for medieval scholasticism, this is 
hardly surprising. More than any of his 
Anglican colleagues, Hooker is in the 
direct stream of medieval universalism.*? 
According to Hooker, the disciple of 
Duns Scotus and Thomas Aquinas, the 
universal community is ordained by 
God. For men to organize locally and to 
cut themselves off from the society of 
other men is unnatural, contrary to the 
scheme of things. All men are subject to 
the same “law eternal,’’ which is God’s 
will.*° The law of reason, one of the rays 
of the law eternal, instils in men the de- 
sire ‘‘to have a kind of society and fellow- 
ship even with all mankind.” As evi- 
dence of this desire, note the delight 
which certain men take in visiting for- 
eign countries; note other men, like 
Socrates, who profess themselves to be 
citizens, not of this or that common- 
wealth, but of the world.” “The race of 
Christ” is bound together by ties of reli- 
gion as well as of nature. Its unity is ex- 
pressed in the visible church, which “‘is 
but one”’ and to which belong “all men 
Christian,” whether they be Jew or Gen- 
tile, bond or free. All these make ‘‘one 
company,” “‘one body,” united by a com- 
mon creed” and to some extent, as we 
shall see later, by a common organiza- 
tion. To be sure, this visible Catholic 
church is divided into a number of dis- 
tinct ‘‘societies,’’ each of which has its 
peculiar characteristics. Yet the churches 


"9 For Hooker’s regard for the medieval school- 
men see A. Passerin D’ENTREVES, The medieval con- 
tribution to political thought (Oxford, 1939), p. 112. 


20 Laws of ecclesiastical polity, ed. John KEBLE 
(Oxford, 1845) (hereafter referred to as “L.E.P.”’), 
I, 204. 


21 Tbid., p. 250. 
22 Tbid., p. 339. 


of Rome, Corinth, Ephesus, England, 
etc., are endowed at the same time with 
certain general properties which they 
have in common as “public Christian 
societies’’—‘‘as the main body of the sea 
being one, yet within, divers precincts 
hath divers names.” 

At this point, however, it might be 
argued that, although the Anglicans were 
clearly concerned for a united Christen- 
dom, their ideal was hardly “the com- 
mon corps of Christendom” as defined 
by More. And there would be much 
truth in this argument. Certainly the 
Anglicans disavowed the papacy and 
much of the institutional machinery 
which had bound together the medieval 
Respublica Christiana. Yet it seems to 
be incontrovertible that by “the com- 
mon corps of Christendom” the Angli- 
cans understood more than a mere pious 
phrase. Their writings preserve some- 
thing of the original content, if not all of 
it. Not a few of them saw the necessity 
for a concrete plan by which the unity of 
Christendom might be maintained and 
schism avoided. Like the continental 
Protestants, they desired an authentic 
communio between the _ territorial 
churches of Christendom, and to some 
extent even an ecumenical ecclesiastical 
organization. The majority envisaged a 
communion of Protestant churches only 
—a solid Protestant front opposed to 
Roman Catholic Christendom. A few 
high churchmen, committed to the thesis 
that Rome was a “true,” if not a 
“sound,” church, hinted at the possibil- 
ity of reunion with Rome. A latitudinar- 
ian minority conceived of a still wider 
communion which would entirely mend 
the torn coat of Christ. If the Anglican 
platform for Christian unity was, on the 
whole, vague, it must be remembered 
that the problem of organization con- 


23 Tbid., pp. 351-52. 
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fronting all Protestants alike was a stag- 
gering one. Having discarded the papal 
machinery, they were obliged to work out 
a scheme of their own, starting pretty 
much from scratch. Furthermore, they 
were not free agents in the matter, for 
they had the secular princes to consider 
—very definitely. 

The Anglicans suggested three ways 
by which Christian unity, either partial 
or complete, might be effected. Hooker 
and a few others conceived of a common 
law of Christendom binding on all 
churches alike and corresponding to the 
jus gentium in the temporal sphere. The 
majority put their faith in the general 
council organized on a free, representa- 
tive basis, or, that proving impossible, 
in an ecumenical confession of faith to 
which all the churches concerned might 
voluntarily adhere.*4 It must be under- 
stood that these three suggestions were 
offered not as alternatives but as com- 
plements to one another. Hooker, for ex- 
ample, was an ardent proponent of uni- 
versal law, but he was also a conciliarist. 

The Anglicans, of course, repudiated 
altogether the idea of unity by means of 
the papal monarchy, or, for that matter, 
universal monarchy of any sort. They 
could, in fact, not have done otherwise. 
By the middle of the sixteenth century 
the territorial prince was altogether too 
strong to allow ‘foreign’ interference 
with either the spiritual or temporal af- 
fairs of his principality. Archbishop 
Laud, for one, understood this fact per- 
fectly. “It is impossible the government 
of the Church should be monarchical,”’ 
he writes. “For no emperor or king will 
endure another king within his dominion 


#4 As will appear below, this confession of faith 
might take one of a number of quite different forms. 
There was, for example, the narrow confession of 
Archbishop Whitgift and the strict Calvinists, the 
more liberal confession of Cranmer, and the widely 
comprehensive confession of the latitudinarians. 
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that shall be greater than himself, since 
the very enduring it makes him that en- 
dures it ....no monarch.”*S Archbishop 
Whitgift, too, believed that universal 
monarchy was impracticable, but for a 
different reason. A prince may adequate- 
ly govern his own kingdom but not the 
whole world, for that is beyond his capac- 
ity. With the help of archdeacons, chan- 
cellors, etc., the archbishop of Canter- 
bury may reasonably be expected to do 
a competent job in one province; but, for 
all his elaborate bureaucracy, the pope 
cannot possibly rule Christendom as a 
whole. ‘‘To affirm that the whole world 
may be contained in one monarchy”’ is 
“absurdissimum.’’° 

Bishop Overall buttresses the prac- 
tical point of view of Laud and Whitgift 
with a philosophy. The Convocation book 
is good evidence here, for, though it never 
received the sanction of James I, it clear- 
ly represents the mind of the English 
clergy at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century.?” The papal monarchical 
idea, Overall writes, is contrary to 
Christ’s specific ordinance, to Old Testa- 
ment practice, and to natural law. In dis- 
posing of temporal government Christ 
“did not appoint any one man to be the 
sole monarch of the world’’; nor did he 
appoint one priest over the whole Cath- 
olic church, “but several priests .... to 
rule and govern the particular churches 


2s Works (Oxford: Library of Anglo-Catholic 
theology, 1849), II, 223. 


26 Works (Cambridge: Parker Society, 1851-53), 
II, 244-49, 416-17. 

27 The first book of this work was read and ap- 
proved by the convocations of both provinces (it 
was signed by Archbishop Bancroft for Canter- 
bury); the last two books passed the lower house of 
Canterbury and in amended form the upper house 
and were being discussed at York when convocation 
was prorogued. The work was written between 1603 
and 1610 at the behest of James I, who desired a 
clear statement refuting the political theory of the 
Roman Catholics Parsons and Sanders. 
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in every province, country, and nation.” 
This arrangement also prevailed before 
Christ’s time. Up to the Flood there was, 
indeed, a universal patriarchal authority 
vested in Adam and his successors; but 
after the Flood—in Overall’s philosophy 
the Flood is one of the crucial moments 
of history—Noah divided spiritual and 
temporal regiment among his three sons, 
‘‘and from them, no one sole monarch or 
monarchy, but many kings, principal- 
ities, kingdoms and governments, by 
God’s providence have descended.”’ To 
the contention of the Italian canonists 
that the bees have their captain, the 
beasts their leader, and that therefore 
among men “‘a monarchy is the best form 
of government,” Overall opposes the 
view of the civilian lawyers ‘‘on this side 
the Alps.” ‘One bee was never the cap- 
tain over all bees, nor one crane the gen- 
eral of all cranes....; a monarchy is 
then best, when it is contained within 
such limits as it may well be governed.’’”* 

During the reign of Edward VI, 
Bishop Gardiner, before that time a 
doughty protagonist of the royal su- 
premacy, decided that to restore ‘the 
common corps of Christendom”’ the papa- 
cy was necessary.?? Not so the major- 
ity of the Anglican divines. Few were in 
opposition to Laud’s dictum that Chris- 
tendom is not a “kingdom,” i.e., that the 
government of the visible Catholic 
church is by divine ordinance not “mo- 


28 Convocation book (Oxford, 1844), pp. 72, 260- 
61. 


29 Although Gardiner never believed in a papacy 
jure divino, he gradually came to see the practical 
desirability of having one monarch over the whole 
church. Himself a doctrinal conservative, Gardiner 
had seen “catholic” doctrine trampled underfoot by 
the Protestant government of Edward VI. To pre- 
serve the old ways, he thought the papacy was neces- 
sary (see “Notes of a sermon preached at Paul’s 
Cross,”’ Dec. 2, 1554, Foxe, Acts and monuments, 
ed. G. TownsEND and S. Cattiey [London, 1837- 


41], pp. 577-78). 


narchical” but “mixed” or “aristocrati- 
cal.”’3° No, for the Anglicans the key to 
the unity of Christendom was supplied 
not by “‘the yielding up of supreme power 
over all the churches into one only pas- 
tor’s hands’’' but by adherence to uni- 
versal law, the general council, and con- 
fessional agreement. In other words, a 
decentralized Christendom, a Christen- 
dom whose unity was effected by the vol- 
untary consent of the member churches, 
was the ideal of the Church of England. 

In Hooker’s Laws of ecclesiastical polity 
this ideal is most completely worked out. 
Like all Protestants, Hooker believed 
that the unity of the Catholic church was 
achieved primarily through the headship 
of Christ. But he also believed that, to 
make that unity truly effective, in time 
men must help themselves—they must 
devise a visible machinery for welding 
the whole together. To preserve those 
general properties which all ‘public 
Christian societies’ have in common, 
“there is not anything more needful,” 
he writes, ‘‘than that such as are of the 
visible Church have mutual fellowship 
and society one with another.”*? Hook- 
er’s ideal, in other words, was a visible 
communio between the various churches, 
not a vague union guaranteed by the 
mystical Presence alone. 

To implement this communio Hooker 
specified, as has been suggested above, 
two agencies: a common law of Chris- 
tendom and a general council. Clearly, 
Hooker was no believer in the religious 
autonomy of the territorial state, no ad- 
vocate of Hobbes’s Great Leviathan. To 
avoid “dissimilitude in great things,” he 
writes, it is meet and right for churches 
everywhere to frame their politics ‘‘ac- 


3° Works, II, 221-22. 


31 HOOKER, Laws of ecclesiastical polity, Book 
VIII, ed. R. A. Houx (New York, 1931), p. 192. 


3° L.E.P., I, 351. 
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cording to the rule of one only Law, to 
stand in no less force than the law of na- 
tions doth, to be received in all king- 
doms, all sovereign rulers to be sworn no 
otherwise unto it than some are to main- 
tain the liberties, laws, and received cus- 
toms of the country where they reign.’’53 
A law “‘to stand in no less force than the 
law of nations doth!’ Ot the supreme 
validity of the jus gentium at certain 
points in the temporal sphere Hooker had 
no doubt. “No particular nation,” he as- 
serts, may prejudice the “jus gentium” 
(the law governing, for example, em- 
bassies, the entertainment of foreigners, 
economic traffic, warfare) “by any their 
several laws and ordinances, more than a 
man by his private resolutions the law of 
the whole commonwealth or state where- 
in he liveth.’’34 Just so in the spiritual 
sphere. As Hooker says in another place, 
there are three different kinds of “hu- 
man”’ law (applicable to the spiritual, as 
well as to the temporal, sphere). There is 
law “imposed either by each man upon 
himself, or by a public society upon the 
particulars thereof, or by all the nations 
of men upon every several society.” The 
latter is at some points of superior valid- 
ity. No commonwealth or church “of it- 
self’? may cancel “that whereupon the 
whole world hath agreed,” any more than 
an individual may contravene the civil 
law of the state to which he belongs.*¢ 
The universal spiritual law here referred 
to was, to Hooker’s mind, a kind of cus- 
tomary law which had accumulated grad- 
ually during the Christian Era and whose 
authority derived from the consent of 
men. In opposition to his Puritan op- 
ponents Hooker posited human tradi- 


33 [bid., Book VIII (ed. Hovuk), p. 192. 
4 LEP. 1, 2st. 
35 [bid., p. 272. 

» 36 Tbid., p. 251. 
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tion, as well as the Bible, as a source of 
religious law. Man, he believed, is a ra- 
tional creature whose opinions are of 
value albeit his vision is somewhat be- 
clouded by original sin. His opinions be- 
come law when they are assented to by 
the generality of men throughout the 
ages. ““The most certain token of evident 
goodness is, if the general persuasion of 
all men do so account it.’’ Are we to at- 
tribute nothing to “the decrees of our 
forefathers,” to “the weight of that long 
experience’’?37 

Of equal validity with custom is con- 
ciliar law.3* For Hooker was an enthusi- 
astic conciliarist who saw in the repre- 
sentative general council the machinery 
by which Christendom—no longer a 
monarchy—might be held together. Gen- 
eral councils, he writes, were authorized 
by God and ought at this day to be re- 
vived. The business with which they 
might and ought to deal is considerable. 
Hooker did not, like many sixteenth- 
century English divines, urge the neces- 
sity of councils and then deprive coun- 
cils of most of the business with which 
they might rightfully be expected to 
deal. He believed that councils should 


37 [bid., pp. 226, 433, 481. The sacredness of the 
Bible itself depends on the authority of God’s 
church, “all men’s experience” (ibid., p. 376). Epis- 
copal government depends not on jus divinum but 
on its observance “throughout all generations and 
ages of the Christian world” (ibid., p. 156). Thomas 
Bilson also believed in the binding nature of univer- 
sal custom. Just as in temporal things the prince 
may not dissolve the laws of his progenitors or sub- 
vert the liberties of his people, so in spiritual things 
he may not violate the canons of the church ‘‘con- 
cluded by so many godly fathers, confirmed by so 
many worthy princes, and settled in so many sundry 
places and ages” (True difference between Christian 
subjection and unchristian rebellion {London, 1586], 
{hereafter referred to as “Christian subjection’’|, p. 
330). 

38 Conciliar law was, of course, in some cases iden- 
tical with custom. Many ecclesiastical customs de- 
rived their authority in the first place from the en- 
actments of general councils. 
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have cognizance of many things having 
to do with “order” and ‘mutual com- 
munion” between nations. Specifically 
this meant (1) the authority to define 
“any thing whereunto divine law bind- 
eth us” and which men are not agreed 
upon—in other words, the definition of 
doctrine; (2) the power to hand down a 
uniform judgment on such things as are 
offensive and scandalous in the Catholic 
Church—“‘be it for the ending of strifes, 
touching matters of Christian belief”’ or 
“be it concerning matters of polity, or- 
der, and regiment in the church’’—in 
other words, the maintenance of order 
and the reformation of abuses.*? Clearly, 
Hooker put considerable emphasis on 
“uniformity” throughout Christendom. 
If Christians are truly to commune with 
one another, uniformity in “things indif- 
ferent,” as well as in those things essen- 
tial, to salvation is important.*° 

In his conciliarism Hooker was cer- 
tainly not unique. All the great Protes- 
tant leaders of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries saw in the representa- 
tive free council the means by which the 
unity of Christendom might be pre- 
served. The Council of Trent they de- 
nounced as “a hired crew of the Pope’s 
following,”’ to use Calvin’s expression. 
But as to the validity and necessity of a 
“recht frey concilium” (Luther) they 
had no doubts. Calvin’s ‘““Mémoire sur le 
concile” (1560) is a specimen of Protes- 
tant opinion on the subject. In this 
“Mémoire” Calvin proposed to put an 
end to the divisions of Christendom by 


39 L_E.P., I, 252-53. 


4° “The way to establish the same things indiffer- 
ent throughout them all {the churches] must needs be 
the judgment of some judicial authority drawn into 
one only sentence, which may be a rule for every 
particular to follow” (ibid., p. 477). Hooker does 
not mean, of course, that the churches should be 
entirely uniform in “things indifferent.” Like all the 
Anglicans, he was an advocate of adiaphorism. 


convening “un concile libre et univer- 
sal.”” This council should discuss doc- 
trine, ceremonies, and church govern- 
ment; and, “afin que toute la chresti- 
enté soit reunie,”’ its decisions should be 
accepted by all who truly desire reforma- 
tion." The Anglicans were hardly less 
conciliar-minded than Calvin. To be 
sure, most of them put such serious re- 
strictions on the activities of councils as 
to render them ineffective in practice. 
Yet there can be no doubt that for Angli- 
cans, as well as for continental Protes- 
tants, the general council provided the 
ecumenical alternative to the papal 
monarchy. This is a little interesting in 
view of English lukewarmness toward 
the conciliar movement in the fifteenth 
century. Bishop Jewel and others cite 
Gerson and Nicholas of Cusa, for they 
had no native conciliar tradition to 
which to appeal.” 

Henry VIII, it will be remembered, 
appealed from the pope to the general 
council.*3 As early as 1533 it was pro- 
posed to the king’s council that bishops 
and priests be instructed to preach that 


4" Corpus reformatorum, XVIII, 285-87. For the 
conciliarism of Luther, Bucer, and Beza, see Mc- 
NEILL, Unitive Protestantism. 


42 England, like the other nations, sent represen- 
tatives to the general councils of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; and, indeed, Bishop Hallam played a promi- 
nent role in the councils of both Pisa and Constance. 
However, king and convocation sided with the pope 
against the Council of Basle. In November 1433 the 
convocation of Canterbury voted that the pope had 
the power to dissolve the council and that its obedi- 
ence was due to him alone. Martin V succeeded in 
completely humbling Archbishop Chichele, who had 
attended the Council of Pisa and who had at one 
point appealed to the general council against the 
pope (see W. W. Capes, A history of the English 
church in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries |Lon- 
don, 1900], pp. 169-73, 197-200). 

43 As early as 1531 the king began to set the ma- 
chinery in motion for taking his great matter to the 
general council (see Records of the Reformation, ed. 
N. Pocock [Oxford, 1870], II, Nos. CCXXXIX, 
CCXL). 
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the bishop of Rome “is not in authority 
above the general council, but the general 
council is above him, and all bishops.’’44 
To convince foreign rulers of the legiti- 
macy of his cause, Henry instructed his 
ambassadors to intimate that he was will- 
ing to abide by the decisions of the gen- 
eral council ‘which shall be now next in- 
dicted, and lawfully congregated.’’45 A 
number of treatises were written on the 
subject of councils during the 1530’s, 
which, while explaining away a good deal 
of conciliar authority, clearly upheld 


councils as a panacea for avoiding schism . 


in Christendom. Two of the most notable 
of these treatises were probably written 
by Archbishop Cranmer, who remained 
an ardent conciliarist all his life. In a 
document drawn up for convocation, per- 
haps in 1534, Cranmer wrote that, “as 
concerning general councils,” long ex- 
perience shows “there never was, ne is, 
any thing devised....by our fore- 
fathers more expedient, or more neces- 
sary for the establishment of our faith, 
for extirpation of heresies, and the abol- 
ishing of sects and schisms, and finally, 
for the reducing of Christ’s people unto 
one perfect unity & concord in his reli- 
gion, than by the having of general coun- 
cils, so that the same be lawfully had, & 
congregated in Spiritu Sancto..... 46 
During Edward VI’s reign Cranmer 
tried to make this ringing statement a 
reality by banding together a group of 
European Protestant leaders to oppose 
the Council of Trent.47 At his degrada- 


44 BuRNET, III(2), 97-98, “Propositions to the 
king’s counsell.”’ 


45 Tbid., 94-95, “Instructions to William Paget.” 


46“Tudgment of convocation concerning coun- 
cils,” Miscellaneous writings and letters of Thomas 
Cranmer (Cambridge: Parker Society, 1846), pp. 
463-64. For an account of the Henrician literature 
on councils see F. L. BAuMER, Early Tudor theory of 
kingship (New Haven, 1940), pp. 49-56. 


47 See below, p. 15. 
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tion and during his imprisonment in 
1555 he appealed to a general council 
“representing the holy catholic church,” 
as he had done on Henry VIII’s behalf 
twenty years earlier. He maintained that 
natural law guaranteed to him the right 
to appeal over the pope’s head to a coun- 
cil and that not even his prince might de- 
prive him of this right.‘ 

Many of Cranmer’s successors were 
conciliarists. Almost all of the Eliza- 
bethan and early Stuart divines paid at 
least lip service to the conciliar principle, 
and not a few took it under serious con- 


sideration. Hooker is, of course, the out- 


standing example in this regard; but 
Bilson, Field, and Laud were not far be- 
hind him. According to Bilson,4® in mat- 
ters of faith the general council is ‘the 
highest court that is in earth.” Princes 
should reverence the truth as declared 
by “a number of faithful and godly 
bishops meeting in a general council.’ 
Neither Field nor Laud believed that 
general councils were jure divino, but of 
their authority and necessity neither had 
the slightest doubt. ‘“There neither is, 
nor can be,”’ Field*' writes, ‘“‘any higher 
court than that of a general council.’’? 
For the making of canons which affect 
Christendom as a whole, says Laud, “a 
General Council is the best judge on 
earth.’’53 Both Field and Laud held, as 


48 Miscellaneous writings and letters, pp. 225, 456. 


49 Thomas Bilson was consecrated bishop of Win- 
chester in 1597. 


5° Christian subjection, pp. 425, 310. In these same 
passages, however, Bilson denies the infallibility of 
councils and insists that conciliar decrees must be 
confirmed by princes. 

st Richard Field, court preacher and dean of 
Gloucester, was perhaps the most learned theologian 
in the church of James I. He was a friend of Hook- 
er’s, and his masterpiece Of the church has been 
ranked with the former’s Laws of ecclesiastical polity. 


52 Of the church (Cambridge, 1847), IV, 33. 
53 Works, II, 214, 234-35. 
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did Hooker, that the canons of a truly 
lawful and general council were legally 
binding on the particular churches. “‘The 
whole Church cannot but approve the 
council [lawfully constituted], and then 
the definitions of it are binding.”’4 It is 
startling to find Laud using the analogy 
of parliament at this point. In some king- 
doms, he writes, there are great matters 
which cannot be bindingly ordered ex- 
cept in parliament—‘“particularly the 
statute laws, which must bind all the 
subjects, cannot be made and ratified 
but there.” So in Christendom, certain 
great matters pertaining to faith cannot 
be established but in general councils. 
Again, as in the state civil the supreme 
magistrate may not abrogate laws made 
in parliament though he may dispense 
with the sanction or penalty of the law 
(“quoad hic et nunc, as the lawyers 
speak’’), so in Christendom “no bishop, 
no, not the pope, where his supremacy is 
admitted, hath power to disannul or vio- 
late the true and fundamental decrees of 
a General Council, though he may per- 
haps dispense in some cases with some 
decrees.’’’> Field is gratifyingly specific 
as to the business with which councils 
may deal, their personnel, and rules of 
procedure. Like Hooker, Field held that 
it is for councils to suppress new heresies 
“formerly not condemned,” to reform 
abuses, and to enforce discipline (espe- 
cially in regard to the election and depo- 
sition of pastors and bishops.) The sum- 


54 Tbid., p. 291. 


58 [bid., pp. 234-35. In this passage Laud’s pur- 
pose is, of course, to refute papal, not royal, claims 
to ecclesiastical sovereignty. The treatise from which 
this passage is taken—the Conference with Fisher— 
is a refutation of the religious point of view of the 
Jesuits. Nevertheless, the superiority which Laud 
here claims for the general council over the pope 
must logically apply to kings and national bishops 
as well. 


56 Of the church, IV, 3, 5-6. 


mons to a council must be truly general; 
ie., it must be extended “‘to all the prin- 
cipal parts and provinces of the Chris- 
tian world.” Laymen, as well as bishops 
or their proxies, must be invited, for 
“quod omnes tangit, ab omnibus trac- 
tari debere.’’*? One of the patriarchal 
bishops should preside.** In arriving at a 
decision the majority rule should obtain, 
and the majority may excommunicate 
those few “that shall wilfully .. . . refuse 
to obey them.’’s® 

Thus, by and large the English divines 
were dedicated to the thesis that there is 
more wisdom in the whole than in the 
part. Conciliarism is preferable to papal 
monarchy—and, by inference, to terri- 
torial religious sovereignty. As Hooker 
put it, “the general and perpetual voice 
of men” is of more authority than a single 
individual or territorial church.®® Or, as 
Field believed, Christ “gave commission 
to the generality of pastors, more than to 
each one apart”; and doubtless, there- 
fore, Christ is present in general coun- 
cils “in most peculiar sort and manner.’ 
Conciliarism, however, had one serious 
drawback as a solution to the problem of 
Christian unity. In the absence of one 
clearly recognized head of Christendom, 
the chances of convening a truly general 
council were negligible. To preserve 
unity many Protestant leaders had re- 
course therefore to voluntary confession- 


57 Ibid., pp. 12, 7-8. 
58 Tbid., pp. 16-17. 


59 Tbid., p. 66. Field cites the Council of Chalce- 
don, where the ten Egyptian bishops were excom- 
municated because they would not yield to “‘the ma- 
jor part of that council” (ibid., p. 31). 


60 | .E.P., 1, 227. This voice of men “‘is as the sen- 
tence of God himself. For that which all men have at 
all times learned, Nature herself must needs have 
taught; and God being the author of Nature, her 
voice is but his instrument.” 


6: Of the church, IV, 38. 
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al agreements between _ territorial 
churches. This idea of a confessional 
solidarity was still further removed than 
conciliarism from More’s ‘‘common corps 
of Christendom.” For it envisaged nei- 
ther an organic union of churches welded 
together by institutional rivets nor a 
genuine communio. Romanists might 
well deny that such a loose agreement 
merited the term “catholic.” For, as 
Cardinal du Perron said about James I’s 
use of the word “catholicism,” “le nom 
de Catholique n’est pas un nom de sim- 
ple créance, mais de communion.’ For 
all that, these attempts at confessional 
agreement clearly indicate a desire on 
the part of Protestant leaders to pre- 
serve at least a minimum of Christian 
unity. 

The continental Protestants were, on 
the whole, far more active in this respect 
than the Anglicans. There is no English 
equivalent to the tireless ecumenical la- 
bors of Melanchthon, Bucer, and Calvin, 
unless it be Cranmer’s reunion activity 
during the reign of Edward VI. English 
interest in confessional agreement rarely 
got beyond the writing and talking stage, 
largely because of the subordination of 
the English church to the state, which 
had its own ax to grind. Nevertheless, 
the English divines were certainly not 
averse to the idea, and on occasions got 
as far as negotiation. Some few dreamed 
of completely healing the wounds of 
Christ’s Body, of formulating a confes- 
sional agreement to include Roman 
Catholics as well as Protestants of all 
types. Of this way of thinking was the 
little band of latitudinarians which was 
wont to gather at Lord Falkland’s estate 
at Great Tew; also, Archbishop Ussher 


62 “Lettre de Mons. le Card. du Perron envoyée 
au Sieur Casaubon,” quoted in A. O. MEYER, 
“Charles I and Rome,” American historical review, 
XIX (October 1913), 16 n. 
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(in his more mellow moments) and Sir 
Edwin Sandys, a layman. Unfortunately, 
as Sandys himself realized perfectly well, 
the ideas of this group were unacceptable 
to orthodox churchmen whatever their 
communion and, accordingly, received 
short shrift.°? Torchbearers of the liberal 
tradition of the Oxford Reformers and of 
Castellio and Acontius, these men aimed 
at a Christian unity through comprehen- 
sion.*¢ As Chillingworth put it, there are 
two ways only of reducing Christians to 
“unity of communion.” One is “by tak- 
ing away the diversity of opinions touch- 
ing matters of religion,” which is impos- 
sible, as God has appointed no visible 
judge to end controversies. The other is 
“by showing that the diversity of opin- 
ions, which is among the several sects of 
christians, ought to be no hindrance to 
their unity in communion.’ John Hales 
of Eton suggested that there be drawn up 
a liturgy so comprehensive as to invite 
the agreement of all churches alike—a 
liturgy which would constitute a kind of 
common denominator of Christian be- 
lief. The “‘conceits of men,’ that is to 
say, the interpretations of obscure parts 
of the Scriptures by proud divines, 
should be regarded as ‘‘opinions”’ only. 


6s To be sure, Laud approved Chillingworth’s 
Religion of Protestants (1637). Laud’s career proves, 
however, that he had no sympathy for the broad 
church views expressed therein. The latitudinarians 
who frequented Great Tew had little effect on their 
Anglican contemporaries. 


64 Chillingworth’s aim in the Religion of Protes- 
tants was primarily to lay the ground for Protestant 
unity and to demolish the Roman Catholic position. 
Yet, by implication he and his group aimed at a 
more comprehensive unity, including even the Ro- 
man Catholics. 


6s Works (Philadelphia, 1844), p. 281. 


66 See John Tuttocn, Rational theology and Chris- 
tian philosophy in England in the seventeenth century 
(Edinburgh and London, 1872), I, 224-25, 229. 
Archbishop Ussher and Stillingfleet also advocated a 
comprehensive liturgy (see James UssHeEr, “‘Decla- 
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These latitudinarians believed, as had 
Erasmus many years before, that char- 
ity, mutual toleration, and the imitation 
of Christ’s life were the essence of Chris- 
tianity and that only through such media 
might schism be banished from the world. 
Small wonder that orthodox divines af- 
forded them little or no encouragement. 

Sir Edwin Sandys® is here deserving 
of especial mention, for in his Europae 
speculum he outlines a comprehensive 
scheme of union notable for its concrete- 
ness. As indicated above, Sandys was a 
pessimist. The purpose of his book, he 
says, is to describe the different religions 
of Europe and to inquire whether there is 
any chance “‘of uniting at leastwise the 
general branches of the Reformed pro- 
fessors, if unity universal be more to be 
desired than hoped.’’** Apparently, in 
view of the differences between the 
churches and the un-Christian-like be- 
havior of princes, Sandys believed in the 
possibility neither of ‘unity universal” 
nor of Protestant union. Nevertheless, 
ecumenical union was his ideal; and he 
offered a specific plan of union which he 
hoped Queen Elizabeth might initiate.% 
“The greatest hope I have in this world, 
is to see Christendom reconciled. ... . ee 


ration of the universality of the church of Christ,” 
Works |Dublin, 1864], II, 494-95; on Stillingfleet see 
TuLtocg, I, 440). 


67 Sir Edwin Sandys (1561-1629) is remembered 
chiefly as a statesman. Before the commencement 
of his public career, however, he took a three years’ 
tour through Europe and wrote up his experiences 
in his Europae speculum (1599). 


68 Thid. (The Hague, 1629), p. 2. 


69 Sandys is frankly skeptical about the possibil- 
ity of uniting Catholics and Protestants through 
force, charity, the authority of princes, necessity 
(i.e., through the common danger of the Turkish 
threat), or persuasion. Hence, as a last resort he ap- 
peals to the English sovereign, who is peculiarly 
fitted to foment unity, since the church he represents 
has a foot in both camps (ibid., pp. 214-15). 


7° Tbid., p. 201. 


He contended that there was much good 
in both Roman Catholicism (though he 
spends the better part of his book in 
cataloguing Rome’s errors) and Protes- 
tantism. Let the former renounce its 
pride and superstitions and the latter 
“the rigor of certain speculative opin- 
ions.” Then let there be drawn up “a 
general and indifferent Confession and 
sum of Faith; an uniforme Liturgie, or 
not repugnant, if divers; a like or at least- 
wise not incorrespondent form of Church- 
government, to be made out of the points 
which both agreed in..... ” This con- 
sensus shall be applied everywhere in 
Christendom; this only shall the divines 
teach from the pulpit, this only shall the 
people observe—‘‘which doing, the Unity 
of Communion should remain unvio- 
lated.’’ All other questions shall be left 
to the individual conscience, and all con- 
troversies shall be handled in the schools 
and in the learned languages. To execute 
this program Sandys proposed a general 
council ‘“‘assembled and composed indif- 
ferently out of both sides.” 

The majority of the English divines 
envisaged a less comprehensive con- 
fessional union—a union confined to 
Protestant Europe or part of Protestant 
Europe. Henson is undoubtedly right 
when he says that “‘the solidarity of the 
Reformation was fully recognized by the 
English Reformers.”’* This was, of 
course, more true of low churchmen than 


71 [bid., pp. 197-99. Sandys and Ussher had more 
of a sense for organization than did the group at 
Great Tew. Neither Chillingworth nor John Hales 
of Eton ever suggested the means by which Christen- 
dom might be welded together. Sandys recommends 
the general council, and Ussher suggests a conjoin- 
ing of episcopal and presbyterian church govern- 
ment (“The reduction of episcopacy into the form of 
synodical government received in the ancient 
church,” Works, XII, 527-36). 

7 The relation of the Church of England to the other 
reformed churches (Edinburgh and London, 1911), p. 
19. 
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of high churchmen, as we shall see later. 
To be convinced of the close relationship 
of the Church of England to continental 
Protestantism one has only to glance at 
the numerous letters exchanged between 
the Elizabethan and Swiss divines or at 
almost any Anglican religious tract. The 
assumption behind them all is that Prot- 
estant Europe—at any rate, Zwinglian 
and Calvinist Europe—is in fundamen- 
tal, if not detailed, agreement. Jewel, for 
example, writes to Peter Martyr in 1562 
that the English divines ‘‘do not differ 
from your doctrine by a nail’s-breadth,”’ 
and in his A pology for the Church of Eng- 
land he defends the Zwinglians and 
Lutherans against the Romanists.73 
Whitgift quotes Calvin, Zwingli, and the 
Helvetic Confession as authorities; and 
with the Lambeth Articles of 1595 he 
tried to identify the Church of England 
more completely with Calvin’s doctrine 
of double predestination.7* Hooker 
speaks of Calvin’s “deserved authority 
among even the gravest divines,’’ al- 
though he refuses to accept Calvin’s au- 
thority as infallible.’> Bishop Hall’s opin- 
ion was probably that of the majority. 
“‘Blessed be to God,’ he writes in The 
peacemaker, ‘‘there is no essential matter 
betwixt the Church of England and her 
sisters of the Reformation. We accord in 
every point of Christian doctrine with- 
out the least variation: their public con- 
fessions and ours are sufficient convic- 
tions to the world of our full and abso- 


73 Zurich letters, 1558-1579 (Cambridge: Parker 
Society, 1842), p. 100; John JEWEL, Works, III, 69- 
70. See also Sampson’s letter to Bullinger, Feb. 16, 
1566, in which Sampson requests an answer to 
twelve questions on habits and ceremonies (Zurich 
letters, 1558-1579, PP- 153-55)- 


74 The Lambeth Articles were actually drawn up 
by Dr. Whitaker, but Whitgift subscribed to them 
(see Philip Scuarr, Creeds of Christendom |New 
York, 1877], I, 658-61). 


8 L.E.P., I, 162, 127. 
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lute agreement. The only difference is in 
the form of outward administration: 
wherein also we are so far agreed, as that 
we all profess this form not to be essen- 
tial to the being of a church... .. ia 

On several occasions English church- 
men went beyond mere good fellowship 
and tried to effect a genuine confessional 
union with continental Protestant 
churches. The first attempt was the Hen- 
rician rapprochement with the Luther- 
ans. Concerning this rapprochement, it is 
necessary to make only a few observa- 
tions, for the story in general is well 
known. Although it was instigated by the 
government for political reasons, it re- 
ceived the support of at least a minority 
of the English divines. Outstanding 
among these were Bishop Foxe, Nicholas 
Heath, and possibly Cranmer—not to 
speak of the radical Barnes.77 Negotia- 
tions were carried on over a period of 
eleven years (1535-46) and in the end 
came to nothing because the political 
need for union passed and_ because 
neither side would yield on doctrine. 
Nevertheless, some of the statements 
given out during the negotiations indi- 
cate a genuine desire on both sides for a 
confessional agreement. On December 
24, 1535 Foxe made a speech before a 
meeting of the Schmalkald League in 
which he stressed the importance, in 
view of the proposed papal council, of ar- 
riving at an understanding. He said that 
agreement ‘‘in doctrina christiana” was 
the one foundation for a durable religious 
peace and the only antidote to religious 
chaos.”* The next day Foxe, together 

76 Works, VI, 610. 

77 See H. E. Jacoss, The Lutheran movement in 
England (Philadelphia, 1916), chaps. iii and iv. 
Bishop Gardiner, of course, was of the opposition 
(see his letter to Cromwell, 1536, in Letters of Stephen 
Gardiner, ed. J. A. MULLER [New York, 1933], pp. 
72-73). 

78 Corpus reformatorum, II, 1028 ff. 
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with Heath and Barnes, subscribed to a 
paper prepared by Melanchthon in 
which was clearly set forth the solidarity 
of Lutheranism and Anglicanism. The 
Augsburg Confession was therein de- 
clared to be the standard of faith for the 
two churches, and the signatories bound 
themselves to co-operate in a future gen- 
eral council.7? Henry VIII, to be sure, 
did not accept these Thirteen Articles nor 
convocation the Augsburg Confession. 
But the first Anglican confession of 
faith, the Ten Articles of 1536, clearly 
bore the marks of Melanchthon’s the- 
ology ;*’ and in 1538 English and German 
divines were again conferring, this time 
in London. It is, I think, true that, not- 
withstanding their marked political char- 
acter, these Lutheran negotiations never 
wholly lost sight of the unitive confes- 
sional effort. Even the king, a doctrinal 
conservative, did not bar the door com- 
pletely to union with the Lutherans. As 
late as 1546 we find him promising— 
though probably for political reasons— 
to be present in a future conference of 
Lutheran and Anglican theologians and 
to be the mover of “‘such a conjunction 
in religion . . . . as shall tend to the glory 
of God, the weal and benefit of all Chris- 
tendom.’’*" 

The second Anglican attempt to forge 
a Protestant union occurred during the 
reign of Edward VI. This time the initia- 
tive came from a churchman; and the 
government, better disposed toward a 
general Protestant agreement than Hen- 
ry VIII, seems not to have interfered.” 


79 Tbid., pp. 1032 ff.; JacoBs, pp. 63-67. 

80 Jacoss, chap. vi. 

8: “Henry VIII to Dr. Hans Bruno,”’ State papers 
of Henry VIII, XI, 282; see also ibid., X, 282-83. 


82 Indeed, if anything, the government seems to 
have aided and abetted Cranmer’s project, particu- 
larly with reference to the Swiss (see MCNEILL, pp. 
240-42). 


As is well known, in 1547 and 1548 Cran- 
mer wrote letters to Melanchthon, John 
& Lasko, Hardenberg, and Bucer, and 
later on to Bullinger and Calvin, invit- 
ing them to England to “‘build up an en- 
tire system of true doctrine.’ His idea 
was truly comprehensive, for it envisaged 
a consensus of the Swiss as well as the 
Anglican and Lutheran churches.*3 In a 
letter to Melanchthon in February 1549 
he epitomized his hopes. “Pray God to 
direct us,” he writes, ‘‘and to gather unto 
himself a perpetual church amongst us, 
not only out of our own countrymen, but 
also from among those of foreign na- 
tions.’’ He is aware that Melanchthon, 
too, has often desired that godly men 
should take counsel together and publish 
jointly ‘“‘some work that should embrace 
the chief subjects of ecclesiastical doc- 
trine.’’* Although he was well fitted by 
temperament and by the moderation of 
his views to carry out such a design,*s 
Cranmer failed just as dismally as his 
continental colleagues and for the same 
reasons. Sixteenth-century divines were 
either too narrowly dogmatic or else too 
hampered by princes to sit amicably 
around a European council table. 
During the reign of Elizabeth, Eng- 
lish churchmen continued to interest 
themselves in Protestant unity. Indeed, 
up to the time of the high church move- 
ment there was no reason why they 
should not do so. The theology of the 
English church was, on the whole, Cal- 


83 See ibid., chap. vi; also G. Constant, The Ref- 
ormation in England, II (New York, 1942), 269-74. 


84 Miscellaneous writings and letters, p. 426. 


8s C. H. Smyth argues that Cranmer struck a via 
media on the holy communion, which was always the 
main stumbling-block to Protestant union. Like 
Bucer, he contended neither for the real presence nor 
the real absence but held that Christ was really 
present in the Eucharist but only if the communi- 
cant possessed faith (Cranmer and the Reformation 
under Edward VI |Cambridge, 1926], chap. ii). 





| 


| 
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vinist, especially under Whitgift; and 
English divines took a tolerant view of 
continental Protestant orders.*® In the 
political sphere England was at peace 
with her Protestant neighbors and at 
loggerheads with Spain and the papacy. 
There are just these two differences to 
note between the Elizabethan attitude 
toward confessional agreement and that 
of the Henrician and Edwardian di- 
vines: the Elizabethans seem never to 
have taken the initiative, probably be- 
cause their hands were tied by a govern- 
ment which had no intention of allowing 
its political strategy to be upset by med- 
dling divines; and, whereas the church- 
men of the two previous reigns had been 
on friendly terms with the Lutherans, 
the Elizabethans aligned themselves for 
the most part with the Swiss, undoubted- 
ly because of the cordial relations which 
had been established between the Eng- 
lish and the Swiss during the Marian ex- 
ile.87 In 1560 Archbishop Parker re- 
sponded favorably to a suggestion of 
Calvin’s that the queen call a general as- 
sembly of all the Protestant clergy of 
Christendom to settle the public service 
and government of the church. He ac- 
quainted the queen’s council with Cal- 
vin’s plan and, according to Strype, was 
considering ways and means of setting it 
on foot when news arrived of Calvin’s 


86 Hooker, for example, held that, although the 
form of church government in the Scotch and French 
churches was not the best that could be devised, it 
was permissible. ‘“Men oftentimes without any fault 
of their own may be driven to want that kind of 
polity or regiment which is best, and to content 
themselves with that, which... . the necessity of 
the present hath cast upon them” (L.E.P., I, 409). 
Archbishop Grindal licensed John Morrison, a 
Scotch Presbyterian divine, to officiate in the Church 
of England. 


87 Lutheran Germany was not hospitable to the 
Marian exiles. The majority of the exiles settled in 
Zurich, Geneva, and Frankfort. 
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death.** The Helvetic Confession of 1566 
was approved by Bishops Grindal and 
Parkhurst and probably by a number of 
lesser clergy of their way of thinking.*® 
In 1577 the Elector Palatine and the 
landgrave of Hesse caused a conference 
to be called at Frankfort for the purpose 
of drawing up a confession of faith com- 
mon to all the ‘‘reformed”’ churches; and 
English, as well as German, Polish, and 
French, envoys participated.’° 
Elizabethan interest in unitive Protes- 
tantism reached the high-water mark 
with the translation into English and the 
publication of the so-called Harmony of 
confessions. This book was first published 
in Latin at Geneva in 1581. It was the 
work mainly of one Frangois Salvard, a 
minister of Geneva, though Beza prob- 
ably had a hand in it. Not only the 
church of Geneva, but the churches of 
Zurich, France, and England as weil, ac- 
cepted it as an authoritative statement 
of the Protestant faith. The English 
translation of 1586 was ‘‘allowed by pub- 
lic authority,” i.e., it was approved by 
Archbishop Whitgift and was printed by 
Thomas Thomas, printer to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. In his Catholic doc- 
trine of the Church of England Thomas 
Rogers” cites approvingly the Harmony 


88 John Strype, Life of Parker (Oxford, 1821), I, 
138-39. The council desired Parker to inform Calvin 
that they liked his proposals but, as to the govern- 
ment of the church, to inform him that the Church 
of England would retain episcopacy. 


89 Zurich letters, 1558-1579, pp. 169, 304. Park- 
hurst wrote to Bullinger in 1574 that the Helvetic 
Confession “‘is now read in English, and in the hands 
of every one.” 


9 E. Cuorsy, L’ Etat chrétien calviniste ad Genéve au 
temps de Théodore de Béze (Geneva, 1902), p. 142. It 
is suggested that the idea of the Harmony of confes- 
sions described below originated with this Frank- 
fort assembly (The harmony of Protestant confessions, 
ed. Peter Hatt [London, 1842], pp. xi—xii, xvi). 


% Thomas Rogers was, for a time, chaplain to 
Bancroft. 
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as well as Cranmer’s previous attempts 
at Protestant unity. All men may see 
from this book, he writes, ‘‘that we are 
still at unity .... with the neighbour 
churches abroad in all matters of chiefest 
importance and fundamental points of 
religion.’’? The thirtieth canon of the 
‘Constitutions and canons ecclesiastical” 
of 1604 gives the Harmony as an author- 
ity for the use of the cross in baptism.’ 
Twenty years later John Williams, then 
bishop of Lincoln, referred a French lay 
abbé to the Harmony for proof of the 
“consonancy in Faith and Doctrine’ of 
the English and French Huguenot 
churches.°* The Harmony itself made 
clear the fundamental agreement of the 
Lutheran, Swiss, Bohemian, French, and 
English churches on such matters as the 
Bible, justification, the Lord’s Supper, 
etc. The preface states the purpose of the 
book. The Jesuits, the author writes, 
have libeled Protestants as ‘‘schismat- 
ics,” “‘sectaries,” “‘confessionists.”” They 
say that our numerous confessions prove 
conclusively that we do not agree among 
ourselves. Actually, the sole reason for 
these numerous confessions is that the 
state of the times has not thus far per- 
mitted the calling of ‘‘a general council of 
all those who profess the reformed reli- 
gion.”’ This book purposes to show how 


9 Catholic doctrine of the Church of England 
(Cambridge: Parker Society, 1854), pp. 3-4, 24. 
Rogers was a stout champion of unitive Protestant- 
ism. Throughout his book he cites as authority for 
his statements “the Christians in all reformed 
churches.” And at the outset he says that “re- 
formed” Christians desire nothing more “than that 
by a joint and common consent of all the churches” 
a draft might be made “expressing the sum and 
substance of that religion, which they do all.... 
uniformly maintain” (ibid., p. 3). 


93 Certain sermons or homilies appointed to be read 
in churches in the time of Queen Elizabeth (Philadel- 


phia, 1844), p. 547. 


94 See HENSON, The relation of the Church of Eng- 
land to the other reformed churches, pp. 24-25. 


little Protestants disagree, their numer- 
ous confessions notwithstanding. We 
hope that very soon it will come to pass 
that “‘not so much the several names of 
the French, Belgian, and other confes- 
sions” shall be heard, ‘“‘as that one only 
universal, simple, plain, and absolute con- 
fession of all churches (speaking as it 
were with one and the same tongue of 
Chanaan) shall be seen.” 

During the reign of James I English 
divines attended the Synod of Dort, 
which was convened by the states-gen- 
eral of Holland to deal with Arminian- 
ism. Present at this conclave were eighty- 
four Protestant clergymen, fifty-eight of 
whom were Dutch, with the rest Ger- 
man, Swiss, Scotch, and English.” The 
English delegation, which included two 
bishops and three other divines,’’ re- 
ceived instructions from James I to hold 
to “orthodoxy” and to conform “to the 
public confessions of the neighbour-re- 
formed churches, with whom to hold 
good correspondence shall be no dishon- 
our to them.”* At the synod the English 
delegates co-operated more or less fully 
with the foreign divines. Hall advocated 
moderation toward the Arminians; and 
Carlcton spoke out for episcopacy, but 
the delegation as a whole approved the 
Belgic Confession along with the others. 

95 The harmony of Protestant confessions, ed. Peter 
HALL, pp. xxix—xxxiii. 


96 There seems to be some difference of opinion as 
to the exact number of divines present. The above 
figures are those of Scuarr (I, 512). H. C. RoGGE 
(article, “Dort, Synod of,” New Schaff-Herzog en- 
cyclopedia of religious knowledge) says there were 
thirty-five Dutch and twenty-seven foreign divines 
present. 


97 George Carleton, bishop of Llandaff; John 
Davenant, bishop of Salisbury; and Samuel Ward, 
professor of Cambridge; Joseph Hall; and Walter 
Balcanquall, Scotch chaplain to the king. 


98 Thomas FuLLER, Church history of Britain, ed. 
J. S. Brewer (Oxford, 1845), V, 462-63. 


99 Tbid., pp. 470-72. 
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True, the English divines could not speak 
for the English church as a whole, as they 
were the king’s private delegates to the 
synod and not those of the church. In- 
deed, the harsh version of predestination 
enunciated by the synod aroused furious 
controversy in England and certainly 
never received the imprimatur of the 
church."”? Nevertheless, the synod was a 
quasi-ecumenical Protestant conference, 
and the presence there of English di- 
vines is significant. 

This close relationship between the 
English church and the ‘“reformed”’ 
churches on the continent was at least in 
part the handiwork of Archbishop Abbot. 
Although he seems never to have ad- 
vanced a plan of his own, Abbot was 
clearly an advocate of Protestant con- 
fessional unity. Throughout his tenure 
of office he consistently used his influence 
to establish better relations between 
English and continental Protestants and 
to preserve the purity of their common 
faith." May we not see Abbot’s hand in 


100 Davenant and Ward themselves objected to 
the “orthodox” treatment of predestination at the 
synod (see their admonition to their foreign col- 
leagues in 1619, printed in Charles Harpwick, His- 
tory of the articles of religion |Philadelphia, 1852], pp. 
186 ff.). Bishop Montagu, who is representative of 
the high-church party, refused absolutely to accept 
the decree: of the synod “farther than they consent 
unto that which I am bound to maintain, the doc- 
trine of the Church of ENGLAND....” (A ppello 
Caesarem {[London, 1625], p. 107). John Hales of 
Eton, who was present at the synod as a spectator, 
was so horrified by the harshness of the divines that 
he there “bid John Calvin good-night.”’ On the other 
hand, a considerable number of English churchmen, 
perhaps a majority, accepted the pronouncements of 
the synod and lost no time in preaching them in 
their parishes (see HARDWICK, pp. 187 ff.). 


11 As the author of the article in the Dictionary of 
national biography remarks, Abbot was by no means 
insular in his approach to religion. For him Protes- 
tantism was a whole unalterably opposed to Roman 
Catholicism, and the Church of England a part of 
that whole (see his Treatise of the perpetual visibility, 
and succession of the true church in all ages (London, 
1624], in which he opposes to Roman Catholicism 
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James I’s vigorous denunciation of the 
Dutch-Arminian Vorstius? In 1611 
James protested to the states-general of 
Holland that, if they tolerated Arminian- 
ism, he would be constrained not only to 
separate from their church “but also to 
exhort all other reformed Churches to 
join with us in a Common Council, how 
to extinguish and remand to hell these 
abominable heresies.” He instructed his 
ambassador to impress upon the states 
how hard he had worked ‘“‘to procure the 
establishment of that Religion only with- 
in your Provinces which the Reformed 
Churches of Great Britain, France, and 
Germany, by a mutual consent have 
generally embraced.’’*? These were cer- 
tainly Abbot’s sentiments. Abbot may 
also have played with the idea of a con- 
fessional union between the Church of 
England and a reformed Greek Orthodox 
church. He carried on an extensive cor- 
respondence with Cyril Lucar, bishop of 
Alexandria and Constantinople, and con- 
sented to act as patron to two Greeks 
whom Cyril sent to England to study 
theology. Cyril, who had come into con- 
tact with Protestantism in French Switz- 
erland, aimed to reform the Greek Ortho- 
dox church on Protestant lines. He wrote 





the “true” church which this day consists of Luther- 
ans, Calvinists, Zwinglians, and Anglicans together). 
Abbot put this sentiment into practice. He urged 
James I to use his influence against Rome and the 
Arminian “heresy” on the continent; he sought in- 
formation about: religion abroad from the English 
ambassadors; and he raised funds for French and 
Dutch Protestants in distress. Abbot’s “Lectures 
upon Jonah,” delivered at Oxford in 1572, clearly 
reveal his feeling toward foreign Protestants. It 
grieved his soul, he said, to see ‘‘the unkindness of 
our nation” toward the French refugees, who are re- 
ferred to as ‘“‘no better than French dogs.’’ He urged 
that “this little island of ours’’ use these victims of 
the Catholic fury “as brethren” (John StrypE, An- 
nals of the Reformation |Oxford, 1824], II (1), 252). 


102 “A declaration against Vorstius,” Workes of the 
most high and mightie prince, James (London, 1616), 
PP- 356, 358. 
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a semi-Protestant Confession, which was 
published at Geneva in 1633 and which 
was probably intended for use in Cyril’s 
own church." Whether the English and 
Greek archbishops ever put their heads 
together to heal the long-established 
schism between Eastern and Western 
Christendom is, however, unknown." 
There is rather more evidence to show 
that at least a minority of English 
churchmen responded favorably to the 
reunion activities of John Dury.*’> Dury 
visited England in 1630 and again in 
1633 with a view to persuading English 
churchmen to unite with continental 
Protestants on a confessional basis. He 
failed to procure official authorization for 
his plan, but he did not return to the 
continent entirely empty-handed. Bish- 
ops Davenant of Salisbury, Hall of 
Exeter, and Bedell of Kilmore and 
Ardagh subscribed to an ecumenical 
document which he circulated among the 


103 The Confession stated the primacy of the 
Scriptures, justification by faith, and the “re- 
formed’”’ doctrine of the sacraments (see ScuaFF, I, 
57). Is it possible that Abbot advised Cyril on doc- 
trine? A printing press for publishing the Confession 
at Constantinople was imported from England in 
1629. 


104 Cyril’s correspondence with Abbot is, for the 
most part, lost. For a description of some of the ex- 
tant letters see James Beavan’s three articles en- 
titled “Cyril Lucar,” British magazine, Vols. XXIV 
and XXV. Slosser’s statement that Cyril “lived for a 
considerable time in England, during which time he 
had many conversations with Abbot” (Christian 
unity [New York, 1929], p. 44) is unfounded. 


10s Dury served for a time as Presbyterian minis- 
ter to the English Merchant Company at Elbing, 
Prussia. He devoted the greater part of his life to the 
ecumenical movement and wrote many tracts on the 
subject. He first interested Gustavus Adolphus and 
the German clergy in his idea and then sought the 
support of the English church. To win the latter he 
took Anglican orders in 1634. The two best studies of 
Dury are J. M. Batren, “John Dury, advocate of 
Christian reunion” (unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1930), and Gunnar 
WESTIN, Negotiations about church unity, 1628-1634 
(Upsala, 1932). 


English clergy in 1631.’ In 1634 he ob- 
tained from Archbishop Laud—more 
cordial now that Dury was ordained an 
Anglican minister—two letters addressed 
to the Lutheran and Reformed churches 
of the continent which endorsed ina 
vague way Dury’s plan for reunion.’” 
He also got the backing of Archbishop 
Ussher, Bishop Morton of Durham, and 
a number of influential laymen, plus ad- 
ditional tokens of esteem from the three 
aforementioned bishops.'% That Dury 
failed to rally the English hierarchy as a 
whole to his scheme, that he was unable 
to get his adopted church to assume the 
leadership in the irenic movement, and 
that he himself was embittered by his 
English experience’? is clear. That his 
plan was not repudiated by the English 
church and that he received some encour- 
agement in England is equally clear. In 
the final analysis, Dury probably got as 
much of an audience in England as in 
Lutheran Germany and Sweden. 
English divines naturally showed far 
less inclination to treat with Roman 
Catholics than with either continental 
Protestants or reformed Orthodox. Rome 
was the great enemy, “the whore of 
Babylon,” the Antichrist, against which 


106 BATTEN, p. 43. Of the thirty-eight clergymen 
who subscribed to this document, however, the ma- 
jority were Puritans. Abbot also approved Dury’s 
scheme, but Laud gave Dury little encouragement 
on his first visit to England. 


107 [bid., pp. 86-88. 


08 Tbid., pp. 91-92. From Bishops Davenant, 
Hall, and Morton Dury received three letters en- 
dorsing the confessional union of Protestant 
churches. These letters were published a number of 
times in both Latin and English in the seventeenth 
century (ibid., pp. 93-94; WESTIN, p. 178 n.; HALL, 
Works, X, 262-70). 


79 Dury comments bitterly on “the slaknesse of 
our Church” in respect to the irenic movement in a 
letter to Sir Thomas Roe, June 28, 1634 (WESTIN, 
p. 297). Laud was more cordial to Dury on his sec- 
ond visit to England but gave him no financial as- 
sistance and only vague encouragement. 
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all the leading Anglican apologists from 
Cranmer to Laud fulminated. Yet for all 
its antipapal feeling the English church 
never absolutely closed the lines of com- 
munication to Rome. The door to con- 
fessional union was left ajar; and on two 
occasions attempts were made, albeit 
feeble ones, to open it wide."® The left 
wing of the church, of course, looked on 
the pope as the Antichrist and refused to 
have anything to do with him. But not a 
few of the more conservative divines 
held that Rome was a “true,” though 
not a “sound,” church and that she was 
consequently a member, along with the 
churches of England, Germany, and 
Switzerland, of the visible Catholic 
church. This was especially the attitude 
of the Henricians, who were, after all, 
very close to Rome in doctrine, and of 
the high churchmen, who sought to re- 
store some of the ceremonial and doc- 
trine of the postprimitive church. But it 
was also the attitude of moderate church- 


10 Tn 1541 Bishop Gardiner, apparently with the 
backing of Henry VIII, tried to negotiate through 
the imperialists for England’s return to the papal 
fold (see JANELLE, pp. xlii—xliii, xlix; Foxe, VI, 
577-78; Burnet, III[3], 256). Gardiner, fearful 
of the rapid progress made by Protestant doctrine 
in England, had come around to the view that the 
royal supremacy was insufficient to preserve ‘“‘cath- 
olic” doctrine in England. There is no evidence to 
show what proportion of the English hierarchy 
shared his point of view. During the 1630’s a num- 
ber of high churchmen—notably Bishops Goodman 
of Gloucester and Montagu of Chichester—entered 
into negotiations with the papal agents then resident 
in England. It seems probable, however, that their 
aim was to bring the Church of England back to 
Rome on Rome’s terms rather than to negotiate for 
reunion on an equal basis (see Gordon ALBION, 
Charles I and the court of Rome |London, 1935], espe- 
cially appen. V; S. R. GArpINnER, History of England, 
1603-1642 [London, 1884], VIII, 138-39, 143). 
Laud himself was utterly opposed to these negotia- 
tions and in 1639 caused his anti-Romanist Confer- 
ence with Fisher to be published (see ALBION, chap. 
ix). Charles I, on the other hand, seems to have been 
genuinely interested in reunion with Rome if it 
could be had on terms honorable to the English king 
and people (see A. O. MEYER, Joc. cit., p. 17). 


men like Hooker, Field, and Hall. With 
these divines an understanding with 
Rome was not theoretically impossible, 
although for most of them it was improb- 
able. 

Typical of this trend in Anglican 
thought is Bishop Gardiner’s attitude 
toward the papacy during the 1530’s. In 
his antipapal diatribe, the De vera obedi- 
entia, Gardiner never once denies that 
Rome is a member of the Catholic 
church. He asserts, moreover, that if the 
pope were to cleanse his church of its 
iniquities, no Christian prince would 
withhold from him the right to be called 
“the first.’""* Likewise the Bishops’ book 
of 1537—“‘I do believe that the church of 
Rome is not, nor cannot worthily be 
called the catholic church, but only a 
particular member thereof.’’"? Hooker 
fully indorsed this point of view, and so 
did his good friend Dean Field. We dare 
not communicate with Rome in respect 
to “her gross and grievous abomina- 
tions,” Hooker writes, “yet touching 
those main parts of Christian truth 
wherein they constantly still persist, we 
gladly acknowledge them to be of the 
family of Jesus Christ.”” Hooker prays 
that Rome may cast off her abominations 
so that we may all together “with one 
heart and one mouth” glorify God." In 
his discussion of the structure of general 
councils Field says that, although the 
pope’s presidency is not a sine qua non, 
it is a desideratum. If the pope would 
but renounce his claims to infallibility 
and political power, we would all ac- 
knowledge his primacy among bishops, 
as did antiquity." 


111 JANELLE, pp. 151-52. 


112 Formularies of faith drawn up by authority dur- 
ing the reign of Henry VIII, p. 55. Italics mine. 


13 L.E.P., I, 347. 
114 Of the church, IV, 16-17, 21, 25-26. 
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Bishop Hall’s opinion about Rome is 
especially important, for he was through- 
out his life an avowed Calvinist. In 1611 
he published a diatribe against Rome en- 
titled Roma irreconciliabilis. What is in- 
teresting about this diatribe is not its 
irreconcilable attitude, as its title would 
suggest, but its moderate tone. James 
I’s delegate to the very Protestant Synod 
of Dort concedes therein that Rome “‘is 
a truly visible church, but an unsound.” 
“In respect of the common principles of 
faith,” it is one with us; “in respect of 
consequences,” i.e., “that rabble of opin- 
ions which they [Rome] have raked to- 
gether” (transubstantiation, etc.), it is 
irreconcilable. To be sure, Hall is pessi- 
mistic about the possibility of reconcilia- 
tion. Yet he prays, as had Hooker before 
him, for Rome’s reformation. May the 
church of Rome come to be one with us in 
“consequences,” as she is already in “the 
common principles of faith.’’"*s 

The high-church view, as expressed by 
Laud and Bishop Montagu,” was not 
dissimilar. In his New gag for an old goose 
and A ppello Caesarem Montagu handles 
the Romanists just about as roughly as 
he does the Calvinists—he had not yet 
gone to Rome. Yet he states flatly that 
the pope is not the Antichrist foretold in 
the Scriptures. His view is that of the 
aforementioned divines. Rome is a 
“true” but not a “sound” church. She 
agrees with us on fundamentals (one 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism), and some 
of the canons of the Council of Trent are 
good; but among the wheat there are 


11s Works, Vol. X, especially Secs. I and XXII. 


16 Richard Montagu, consecrated bishop of 
Chichester in 1628 and of Norwich in 1638, was one 
of the most controversial divines of his day. He was 
a high churchman and was suspected of Romanism 
and Arminianism. On these counts he was attacked 
many times in the house of commons. 


many tares."’ In his tract against the 
Jesuit, Fisher, Laud admits that salva- 
tion is possible, though by no means cer- 
tain, within the church of Rome. For the 
latter differs not from our church in “the 
fundamentals,” i.e., it denies not a single 
article of the Apostles’ Creed. To be sure, 
the church of Rome remains in corrup- 
tion, whereas “our part of the same 
Church” is happily “under reformation.” 
But let Rome remove her abuses, “‘and 
our Protestation is ended, and the sepa- 
ration too.’”* At his trial Laud was ac- 
cused of having ‘‘traitorously endeavoured 
to reconcile the church of England with 
the church of Rome.” His answer to this 
charge was in the true ecumenical spirit. 
Were I able, he said, to effect such a 
reconciliation without maintaining idola- 
try, “I would think myself most happy, 
whatever I suffered for it.”"" 

From the foregoing it is evident that 
the aim of English churchmen from 
Cranmer to Laud was to preserve “the 
common corps of Christendom,” not to 
destroy it. That their religious outlook 
was often narrowly nationalist, that their 
own philosophy contributed to the break- 
up of Christendom, must be conceded. 
The fact remains that their ideal was the 
visible Catholic church and that at times 
they worked hard to realize it. If they 
did not succeed in realizing their ideal, 
it was not primarily for lack of trying 
but because the historical forces working 
against them were too strong. Scholasti- 
cism—Roman Catholic and Protestant 
alike—and the Great Leviathan were the 
real villains of the piece. 
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SORBIER’S MISSION TO CONSTANTINOPLE: 1807 


Cc. E. BLACK 


ORBIER’S mission to Constantinople 
in the spring of 1807' grew out of 
Napoleon’s attempt to stiffen the 

resistance of Selim III to the military 
and diplomatic advances of Russia and 
England. If these two countries could 
impose their influence at Constantinople, 
his own domination of Europe would 
never be secure. The Treaty of Press- 
burg had given Napoleon a strong foot- 
hold on the Dalmatian coast, and the 
collapse of Prussia had brought him to 
the point where he could deal directly 
with the Russians. He now turned his at- 
tention to the problem of winning over 
the Porte. This achieved, he could bring 
Alexander I into the orbit of his system 
and then proceed to his main objective: 
the defeat of England. 

General Sébastiani was sent to Con- 
stantinople as Napoleon’s ambassador in 
the summer of 1806, and he soon per- 
suaded the sultan that only with the aid 
of France could he preserve his empire 
intact. Before the end of the year the 
Porte had declared war on Russia, and 
in February and March 1807 the English 
show of naval force before Constanti- 
nople had failed and Admiral Duckworth 
had retreated hastily into the Mediter- 
ranean. French influence at the Porte 
was now supreme, for it was engineers 
from the French Army in Dalmatia who 
had organized the formidable shore de- 

' This article is based on fifteen manuscript dis- 
patches from Colonel Sorbier to Prince Eugene in the 
Beauharnais archives on deposit by the Library of 
Andre de Coppet in the Princeton University Li- 
brary; this collection of manuscripts is described in 
R. R. Pater, “Special collections at Princeton. 


VII. The Beauharnais archives,” Princeton Uni- 
versity Library chronicle, III (1942), 45-51. 


fenses around Constantinople.? On the 
eve of Sébastiani’s first successes, to pre- 
pare the way for further French military 
aid, Pouqueville had been sent to Yani- 
na, David to Travnik in Bosnia, Mériage 
to Vidin, and Lamare to Ruschuk.? As 
soon as he received news of the failure of 
Admiral Duckworth’s expedition, Napo- 
leon saw that the time had come to turn 
Turkey’s military forces against Russia. 


?For this phase of Napoleon’s diplomacy see 
Friedrich M. KrrcHEISEN, Napoleon I., sein Leben 
und seine Zeit (Munich, 1911-33), VII, 448-60; 
Edouard Driautt, La politique orientale de Na- 
poléon. Sébastiani et Gardane, 1806-1808 (Paris, 
1904), pp. 20-110; H. BuTTERFIELD, The peace tac- 
tics of Napoleon, 1806-1808 (Cambridge, 1929), pp. 
181-237; Paul F. SHupp, The European powers and 
the Near Eastern question, 1806-1807 (New York, 
1931), passim; Paul RUTER, Die Tiirkei, England 
und das russisch-franzisische Biindnis, 1807-1812 
(Emsdetten, 1935), pp. 7-12; N. Jorca, Geschichte 
des osmanischen Reiches (Gotha, 1908-13), V, 146- 
68. The best account of the forcing of the Darda- 
nelles is A. de Juchereau de Satnt-DeEnys, Révolu- 
tion de Constantinople en 1807 et 1808 (Paris, 1819), 
II, 53-93; see also “Passages in the life of a sailor. 
No. IX. Forcing the Dardanelles,” United service 
magazine and naval and military journal, XX XVIII, 
No. 1 (1842), 84-92; Baron Prfvost, “Constanti- 
nople en 1806 et 1807,” Revue contemporaine, XIV 
(1854), 171-78; and J. Holland Roser, “Admiral 
Duckworth’s failure in Constantinople in 1807,” in 
The indecisiveness of modern war and other essays 
(London, 1927), pp. 157-79. 


3 DRIAULT, pp. 156-67; SHUPP, pp. 277-78, 472- 
82; F. F. G. de Vauponcourt, Histoire politique et 
militaire du prince Eugéne Napoléon, vice-roi d’ Italie 
(Paris, 1828), I, 90-93; Jules Davin, ‘Notice bio- 
graphique et littéraire sur Pierre David, ancien dé- 
puté de Calvados, consul général et chargé d’af- 
faires de France,” Mémoires del Académie Impériale 
des Sciences, Arts et Belles-lettres de Caen (1861), pp. 
225-316; Pierre Davi, “Un consulat de France en 
Bosnie sous le Premier Empire,”’ Revue d’ histoire di- 
plomatique, XX XVIII (1924), 129-69, 301-28; Au- 
guste Bopper, “La mission de |’adjutant-comman- 
dant Mériage 4 Widin (1807—1809),” Annales del’ E- 
cole Libre des Sciences Politiques, I (1886), 259-93. 
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On April 3 he issued orders authorizing 
Sébastiani to draw whatever troops he 
needed from the army in Dalmatia. He 
would pay all the costs as long as the 
Turks supplied them with food. Prince 
Eugene, viceroy of Italy, was to send 
200,000 francs to Constantinople to cov- 
er the first expenses.4 To the sultan Na- 
poleon wrote on the same day: “Let me 
know of all your needs. I am sufficiently 
strong and sufficiently interested in your 
success, for reasons both of friendship 
and of policy, so that I shall refuse you 
nothing.’’s 

Two weeks later Prince Eugene re- 
ceived his instructions; and he entrusted 
Colonel Auguste Sorbier, his aide-de- 
camp, with the mission of taking the 
200,000 francs, as well as certain official 
papers, to Constantinople.® Sorbier left 
before the end of the month, traveling 
with Lieutenant Colonel Haxo and stop- 
ping first at Spalato in Dalmatia. The 
trip across the Balkans was Sorbier’s 
chief worry, for he had learned that a 
band of 3,000 Serbs was gathering be- 
tween Novipazar and Sofia to cut direct 
communications between Bosnia and the 
Ottoman capital. If they succeeded, he 
would have to lengthen his trip by going 
to Vidin and thence down the Danube.’ 
When he entered Bosnia, at Livno, he 
requested an escort from the local com- 


4 Napoleon to Talleyrand, Apr. 3, 1807, Corre- 
spondance de Napoléon I*" (Paris, 1858-70), XV, No. 
12276; see also the instructions sent to Marmont 
from Finkenstein, on April 3, 1807 (Mémoires du 
Maréchal Marmont, duc de Raguse, de 1792 @ 1841 
[Paris, 1857], III, 101-5). 


5 Napoleon to Selim, Apr. 3, 1807, Correspondance 
de Napoléon, XV, No. 12277. 


6 Eugene to Napoleon, Apr. 18, 1807, A. Du 
CassE (ed.), Mémoires et correspondance politique et 
militaire du Prince Eugéne (Paris, 1858-60), III, 
302. 


7 Sorbier to Eugene, May 1, 1807. 


mandant. He found, however, that this 
could not be granted without a written 
order from the pasha at Travnik. Rather 
than wait for this permission, he decided 
to proceed across Bosnia without an es- 
cort. “We were seven persons,” he wrote 
to Prince Eugene, “armed with cavalry 
muskets, giving our party a military air 
which impressed the insolent natives. 
But despite these defensive precautions, 
two servants were attacked with a hail of 
stones by a band of zealous Moslems, 
who regard stoning infidels as quite an 
ordinary thing.’’® 

Sorbier and Haxo reached Travnik on 
May 5 without any further incidents. 
They stayed there for a few days as 
guests of Pierre David, the French con- 
sul, and were granted an interview by 
Khusrau Mehemet Pasha, who had been 
thrown out of Egypt by Mehemet Ali in 
1803 and was now serving as governor of 
Bosnia. Sorbier reported that the pasha 
was one of the few friends of France in 
that part of the country. The pasha him- 
self was able to discuss military affairs 
“with a sagacity which I was far from 
expecting from a Turk,” but his Bosnian 
subjects were less well informed on mili- 
tary matters and also less eager to co- 
operate with the French. Not long be- 
fore Sorbier’s visit David had received a 
consignment of handbills, prepared by 
some Near Eastern scholar in Paris, 
urging the Moslems to take up arms 
against the Russians. The reaction of the 
population to this propaganda had been 
just the opposite of that expected by the 
French. It was Sorbier’s opinion that 
such appeals could only injure the feel- 
ings of the local inhabitants. ‘These 
proud Moslems were surprised that they 
should be urged to fight,” he concluded. 
“They claimed that there was no need 


§ Sorbier to Eugene, May 6, 1807. 














for foreigners to dictate to them what 
they should do.’’® 

In the meantime the Turkish troops 
had succeeded in defeating the Serbs 
around Novipazar, and Sorbier was able 
to take the direct route to Constanti- 
nople. There was no way of communicat- 
ing with Italy after he left Travnik; and 
his next dispatch to Prince Eugene was 
dated May 31, two days after he had 
reached his destination. The trip had not 
been a dangerous one, but he had found 
it difficult to get along with the natives. 
“At a great expense of time, money, an- 
ger, and blows of the whip we finally 
reached our destination. Traveling in 
Turkey is a very commendable task. 
One can have no idea of the obstacles and 
discomforts which one meets at every 
step in this inhospitable land. The coun- 
try through which we passed was mag- 
nificent, but it was either uninhabited or 
peopled by thieves and by men who look 
upon one with uneasiness and con- 
tempt.’”® The real excitement of the trip 
came upon their arrival at Constanti- 
nople, when Sorbier learned that the 
members of Selim’s cabinet had just been 
decapitated and the sultan himself de- 
posed. 

Historians have since shown that the 
revolution in Constantinople in the 
spring of 1807 was but an incident in the 
long struggle between reform and reac- 
tion. Selim’s plan to set up a modern ar- 
my threatened the privileged position of 
the janissaries, and a revolt of the irregu- 
lar troops on May 26 served as the occa- 
sion for a general uprising. Within two 
days the heads of most of Selim’s minis- 
ters had fallen. On the 29th the sultan 
agreed to disband his modern regiments, 


9 Sorbier to Eugene, May 6, 1807; Pierre Davin, 
loc. cit., pp. 155, 301. 


0 Sorbier to Eugene, May 31, 1807. 
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and on the 31st he was forced to abdicate 
in favor of his cousin, Mustafa IV." 
Sébastiani and his staff viewed these 
events with the greatest concern. Was 
this a revolt against French influence? 
Would the Porte now return to its former 
association with Russia and England? 
Although he had arrived in the Otto- 
man capital in the midst of the confusion, 
Sorbier’s first full report on the revolu- 
tion gives a good account of the theories 
current at the time and reflects the diffi- 
culties in which the French officials found 
themselves. Sorbier realized that the 
conflict between Selim and the janissaries 
was one of long standing, and he attri- 
buted the trouble to the incompetence of 
the sultan’s advisers. He discovered 
that the janissaries blamed the sultan, 


first, for having no children; second, for failing 
to protect the caravan to Mecca; and third, for 
continuing to organize the regular troops in 
spite of the promise he had made to disband 
them. This unhappy prince, abandoned by 
those who should have stood by him, relin- 
quished his power to his successor with the ad- 
vice that he revenge the outraged throne, that 
he govern by himself, and that he place no con- 
fidence in the untrustworthy friends of whom he 
himself had been the victim. .... Such is the 
end of Selim, a good prince but weak. With 
good ideas but no ability to enforce them, his 
empire was prey to the most destructive an- 
archy. His authority was ignored and scorned 
up to the very gates of Constantinople. Bands 
of brigands came up unimpeded to the walls and 
in full view of the Seraglio.” 


™ Satnt-Denys, II, 105-43; Johann Wilhelm 
ZINKEISEN, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches in 
Europa (Gotha, 1840-63), VII, 455-72; Ottokar v. 
SCHLECHTA-WSSEHRD, ‘Die Revolutionen in Con- 
stantinopel in den Jahren 1807 und 1808,” Sitzungs- 
berichte der philosophisch-historischen Classe der 
kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, C (1882), 
3-228; Theodor MENZEL, “Das Korps der Janit- 
scharen,” Beitrége zur Kenntnis des Orients, I 
(1902-3), 88; DRIAULT, pp. 186-97; JoRGA, V, 168- 
91. 


12 Sorbier to Eugene, June 2, 1807. 
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What really interested the French, 
however, was the effect of this coup 
d’état on their own relations with the 
Porte. From the first, Sorbier was op- 
timistic. “The obvious interest of the 
Porte,” he predicted, “is to remain 
united to France. The success of our 
arms promises it more solid advantages 
than does an agreement with Russia and 
England.’ A few days later he con- 
firmed his first impressions: “So far, it 
does not appear that the revolution has 
altered our relations with the Porte. The 
people are less friendly and more cere- 
monious, but the interests are the same 
and there are no signs that the policy has 
been changed. They say that the new 
prince, a man of firm and austere charac- 
ter, favors the war and professes a vio- 
lent hatred of the Russians.”"4 

Yet the more he learned about the 
situation in Constantinople, the less cer- 
tain Sorbier became of France’s influence 
with the Porte: 


The French were useful for a short time in 
placing the artillery at Constantinople and on 
the shores of the Bosphorus and the Dardanel- 
les. But at the very moment when they seemed 
to enjoy the greatest confidence, not a single 
officer of the artillery or of the engineers was 
given permission to inspect the forts. They 
have the same regard for their fortifications as 
they do for their wives, whose pulses the physi- 
cians are permitted to feel only through their 
muslin clothes. 

The ambassadors and the officers of the en- 
gineers and of the artillery, who have succeeded 
each other since the time of Francis the First, 
have not hesitated to offer projects, counsels, 
and memoirs. But all of these documents and 
plans, so frequently presented, lie forgotten in 
their archives and have contributed nothing to 
enlighten their proud ignorance.'s 


With all his desire to further the suc- 
cess of his emperor’s policy of friendship 


13 [bid. 
4 Sorbier to Eugene, June 8, 1807. 15 [bid. 


with the Porte, Colonel Sorbier could 
find very little to admire in the Turkish 
form of government and way of life. A 
ceremonial cortege of the household of 
the mother of the new sultan on the occa- 
sion of her transference to her new im- 
perial quarters provoked only satirical 
comments from the French colonel. 
“One can form a fairly accurate idea of 
this spectacle,” he reported, “if one im- 
agines a large number of women with 
white veils, men in slippers, bathrobes, 
and nightcaps, servants dressed in red 
coats and pointed hats, and bishops in 
their clerical robes mounted on superb 
horses and armed with daggers decorated 
with glittering diamonds.’’® 

Writing from Therapia, a popular 
summer resort on the Bosphorus, Sor- 
bier was forced to admit that the Otto- 
man capital was certainly a picturesque 
city when seen at a distance. “But as 
soon as one enters this huge city, one 
finds nothing but a confused mass of 
huts and dirty, unpaved streets through 
which circulates a population of 600,000 
and a great quantity of merchandise of 
all sorts. It would make a very fine fair, 
but it is a sorry capital which one does 
not hesitate to leave far behind.’’” 

What revolted Sorbier’s sensibilities 
more than anything else was the corrup- 
tion in the government. The recent revo- 
lution had emphasized all the defects of 
the Ottoman form of government, and 
the French officer did not hesitate to 
heap scorn on such a glaring lack of prog- 
ress and enlightenment: 

They say that the new sultan is very busy 
with public administration. An Ottoman 
prince, brought out from a harem to take the 


reins of government, must feel quite embar- 
rassed. In general they are more eager to make 


16 bid. 
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the acquaintance of the beauties of the seraglio 
than of the affairs of the empire. Sultan Selim 
enjoyed a certain freedom before mounting the 
throne, on which he certainly could have main- 
tained himself had he had children and had his 
character been as strong as his mind. But un- 
fortunately he liked nothing but boys, and he 
was extremely weak.*® 


Some time later local gossip circulated 
the rumor that the new sultan was at 
least conventional, if not brilliant: 


They say that already four odalisques are 
showing signs of pregnancy. The new sultan is 
making every effort to preserve the Ottoman 
line. The functions of the harem occupy him 
more than do those of the government. I saw 
him the day before yesterday. He looked pale 
and wasted, with hollow cheeks and dull eyes. It 
appears that he does not wish to be deposed, as 
was his predecessor, for lack of progeny.*9 


To Sorbier, a true son of the new 
France, what he saw in Constantinople 
was merely part of a larger picture of the 
degeneracy of the old regime. The hered- 
itary monarchs were by definition in- 
competent. They would never be able to 
resist the onrush of the new forces which 
were sweeping Europe—and of which 
Sorbier considered himself a rather dis- 
tinguished representative. Upon learn- 
ing that the recently deposed sultan had 
been “writing Turkish couplets on the 
subject of his own unhappy adventure,” 
Sorbier produced a powerful indictment 
of the whole race of kings and princes: 


It is not with such a frivolous talent that 
one can maintain an empire. I cannot help ob- 
serving the puerile occupations of the sover- 
eigns of our day. Selim, though quite enlight- 
ened, spent his time painting on muslin and 
making pastels of the Seraglio, the emperor of 
Germany models wax, Louis XVI was a lock- 
smith, the king of Prussia permits himself to be 
influenced by his wife, and the emperor of 


8 Sorbier to Eugene, July 1, 1807. 
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Russia by his flatterers and by his own tem- 
perament. How can they hope to resist a man 
who is guided by genius, reason, glory, and the 
ambition to accomplish things which are useful, 
great, and permanent? The world is too weak 
to resist such great talent and so much strength 
united by one single will.?° 


It had been Sorbier’s original hope 
that his mission to Constantinople would 
give him an opportunity to distinguish 
himself in the service of the French Em- 
pire and thus bring him a promotion to 
the rank of brigadier general. The plan- 
ning and construction of extensive new 
defensive works in the vicinity of Con- 
stantinople and the Straits, or, better 
still, participation in the Turkish cam- 
paign against the Russian invader north 
of the Danube, would have served his 
purposes admirably. The deposition of 
Selim at the end of May, while it was not 
directed against French influence, never- 
theless served to disrupt the Ottoman 
military effort and to render the Porte 
useless as a weapon against Russia. 
Within two weeks, however, victory at 
Friedland gave Napoleon the hold on 
Russia which he had been seeking for 
many months, and the aid of the sultan 
was no longer imperative. The French 
emperor therefore did not hesitate to use 
the events in Constantinople as an ex- 
cuse for a separate peace with Russia, 
and at Tilsit he opened a new chapter in 
his imperial policy. Napoleon learned of 
the fall of Selim in the course of his nego- 
tiations with Alexander; but, if he held 
out vague hopes of Russian expansion in 
the Balkans, he saw to it that at Con- 
stantinople France remained the chief 
friend and supporter of Ottoman integ- 
rity. She would help Russia and Turkey 
make peace, but she would also make 
certain that the Porte did not return to 


2° Sorbier to Eugene, July 18, 1807. 
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its former policy of collaboration with 
London and Moscow.” 

All this was a very great disappoint- 
ment to Sorbier, and he related his griev- 
ances at length in his letters to Prince 
Eugene. When he left Italy he had had 
visions of great opportunities, but now 
he found himself stranded in a distant 
land which had ceased to be a center of 
active French interest. General Sébas- 
tiani was eager to see the French officers 
in Constantinople given every chance to 
distinguish themselves, but under the 
changed conditions there was little op- 
portunity for this. ‘‘My trip to Constan- 
tinople,” complained Sorbier, ‘‘can have 
no other merit in the eyes of the govern- 
ment than as an indication of my good 
intentions.’’” Nor was he cheered by the 
fact that the Porte had expressed some 
desire to employ him. “I foresee that I 
shall serve here without pleasure and 
without usefulness. The other officers 
sent here have received orders to return. 
The government has neither the desire, 
the money, nor the time to embark on 
large-scale constructions.’’? 

It would be far better to be sent to 
Napoleon’s headquarters in the hope of 
being able to take part in a major cam- 
paign, and the news of Danzig only in- 
creased Sorbier’s impatience. “The 
Porte is in no hurry to employ me,” he 
was forced to admit. “This is not very 
flattering. I can only abandon with re- 


21 The significance of Tilsit in Napoleon’s Near 
Eastern policy is discussed in Samnt-Denys, IT, 143- 
54; Serge TATISTCHEFF, Alexandre I et Napoléon, 
1801-1812 (Paris, 1891), pp. 151-87; Albert VAN- 
DAL, Napoléon et Alexandre I* (Paris, 1891-94), I, 
103-7; DRIAULT, pp. 197-214; Albert Sorex, L’Eu- 
rope et la Révolution Frangaise (Paris, 1885-1904), 
VII, 167-87; BUTTERFIELD, pp. 237-76; SHUPP, pp. 
542-46; RUTER, pp. 13-17; see also Mémoires du 
Maréchal Marmont, V, 46-47. 
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gret the illusion of promotion which my 
trip to Constantinople aroused... .. 
The great blows are being delivered at 
this moment by the Grand Army, and I 
greatly fear that I shall arrive on the 
morrow of the signature of a peace treaty 
or of a great battle. One cuts a pretty 
poor figure in these two circumstances if 
one has not fought.’”*4 A month later, 
however, he was still in the Turkish 
capital. “I shall leave this country,” he 
ventured to predict, “without even hav- 
ing obtained the decoration of the Cres- 
cent, which was given to all the French- 
men who worked on the batteries when 
the English threatened Constantino- 
ple.”’5 As though this were not a suffi- 
ciently humiliating circumstance for an 
ambitious officer, he learned a few days 
later that he had missed the great cam- 
paign of the season. “The joy caused by 
the news of the success of the Grand 
Army,” he lamented, “‘is mixed with real 
regret at not having taken part in such 
glorious battles. I consider my military 
career to have miscarried. The conclu- 
sion of peace deprives me of all my hopes 
and leaves me with nothing but regrets. 
My services have been too slight to have 
been noticed by the emperor.’’° 

While he was in the depths of his des- 
pair, Sorbier was suddenly entrusted 
with a mission of some small conse- 
quence. In the middle of July he was 
sent to Silistria, on the Danube, to help 
negotiate the armistice between the op- 
posing Turkish and Russian armies. 
Now that Napoleon had adopted the 
attitude that “I am still a friend of the 
Porte, but I have again become a friend 
of Russia,’’?’ it became Sébastiani’s task, 


24 Sorbier to Eugene, June 23, 1807. 
25 Sorbier to Eugene, July 18, 1807. 
26 Sorbier to Eugene, July 31, 1807. 
27 Quoted in DRIAULT, p. 217. 
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made all the more difficult by the lack of 
accurate information, to convince the 
new sultan that he had not been stabbed 
in the back at Tilsit.?* 

Silistria was the headquarters of the 
grand vizier and of the largest of the 
three corps comprising the Turkish ar- 
my.”? Even after the May revolution the 
Turks had continued to send troops to 
the Danube, and they had succeeded in 
establishing bridgeheads north of the 
river in a number of places. The morale 
of the army was by no means high; yet 
the Porte had hopes not only of driving 
the enemy out of the Dual Principalities 
but of reconquering the Crimea as well. 
Sorbier considered this plan quite feasi- 
ble from a military point of view.*° He 
also had confirmed his confidence in the 
loyalty of the Porte: 

Since the fall of Selim Russian and English 
agents have been active in trying to influence 
the Porte to alter its policy. But the latter per- 
sists and appears to be quite firm in the system 
which it has adopted. It realizes full well that 
the prosperity of our arms promises it more 
solid advantages than a sudden agreement with 
Russia. It will probably regain its territory in 
the Black Sea and the Crimea if it continues to 
conduct itself with wisdom and firmness. But it 
is quite possible that the passions of the mo- 
ment will blind it to its most obvious interests.3 


Yet, when the news of Tilsit began to 
trickle into Constantinople by way of 
Vienna, the loyalty of the Porte was 
placed under a severe strain. “The 
Turks are worried at not being included 
in the armistice. A Russian negotiator is 
at Tenedos, and Lord Paget is expected. 
England has offered peace on moderate 
terms.’’3?. His observations in Silistria, 


8 Tbid., pp. 215-30. 

29 Sorbier to Eugene, June 12, 1807. 
3° Sorbier to Eugene, June 18, 1807. 
3 Sorbier to Eugene, June 25, 1807. 
3? Sorbier to Eugene, July 18, 1807. 
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where he arrived on July 25, only served 
to increase Sorbier’s uncertainty as to 
whether the Ottoman army would be 
able to do anything more than lay down 
its arms. He arrived with letters of in- 
troduction to the reis effendi and to the 
aga of the janissaries, only to find that 
the former had been dismissed and the 
latter thrown into prison. Moreover, he 
found the bulk of the army sprawled on 
both banks of the Danube and on an 
island, without any adequate communi- 
cations between its various parts. A 
sudden attack would have found the 
Turks incapable of defending themselves. 
Their camp was in a state of great dis- 
order with cavalry, infantry, and artil- 
lery scattered around indiscriminately. 
“The Turks,” Sorbier noted, “have been 
sleeping and quietly smoking their pipes 
in this dangerous position for the past 
three months.’’33 

The armistice terms which Sorbier 
brought from Sébastiani—the evacua- 
tion by Russia of at least Wallachia, the 
withdrawal of the Turkish army from its 
bridgeheads on the Danube, and the 
neutrality of Wallachia during the nego- 
tiations**—were approximately those 
adopted a month later at Slobozia.35 An 
officer had been sent down from Napo- 
leon’s headquarters, however, to take 
charge of the negotiations; and Sorbier 
could see little reason for his being there 
too. For a while he had hoped to con- 
vince the grand vizier that he should 
take this opportunity to concentrate his 
forces on the Serb insurgents and retake 
Shabats and Belgrade. He himself would 
have been only too glad to take charge 
of the siege of the Serb capital. From 
the grand vizier he received only evasive 


33 Sorbier to Eugene, July 26, 1807. 
34 Tbid. 
35 VANDAL, I, 171-73; DRIAULT, pp. 230-31. 
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replies, however; and he soon saw that it 
would be useless to bring any more pres- 
sure to bear in that direction.3° He re- 
turned to Constantinople on August 8, 
glad to leave the strained atmosphere of 
the army camp. “The society of Turks 
is not very entertaining,” he had dis- 
covered. “The ostentation which they 
exhibit when one visits them is tedious. 
The variety of ideas which enters into 
their conversation is very limited, so that 
an interview is soon exhausted and the 
remainder of the time spent in their com- 
pany is filled with suppressed yawns.”’3? 

Sorbier’s last weeks in the capital were 
spent helping the ambassador keep the 
friendship of a very confused and angry 
divan and inspecting the local fortifica- 
tions. He had already seen something of 
the fleet; and, as with other Turkish in- 
stitutions, he had found little to praise. 
He estimated its strength at nineteen 
ships of the line, three of which were 
three-deckers, and twenty frigates and 
sloops.3* But its quality left much to be 
desired. When it was routed in a skir- 
mish with a Russian squadron off the 
island of Imbros in the early part of July, 
Sorbier reported the facts and drew his 
own conclusions: 

One ship of eighty guns and two frigates were 
lost, and the fleet retired to the Dardanelles in 
a bad condition. The losses are estimated at 
3,000 men. I am always astonished that a ship 
of the line manned by Turks can keep afloat. 
They assemble their crews from men of all pro- 
fessions and make sailors out of them by a lib- 
eral use of force. To console himself in his disas- 
ter the Capitan Pasha had several of his cap- 
tains decapitated for neglect of duty.39 


The condition of the land fortifica- 
tions was little better. Sorbier had al- 


36 Sorbier to Eugene, July 31, 1807. 
37 Sorbier to Eugene, Aug. 9, 1807. 
38 Sorbier to Eugene, June 18, 1807. 


39 Sorbier to Eugene, July 18, 1807. 


ready learned that a great deal of work 
needed to be done on them, but he was 
sure that the Turks would fail to act.*° 
In describing the nature of the defenses 
of the Dardanelles he took pains to indi- 
cate their weak points, for Admiral 
Duckworth’s successful passage was still 
a fresh memory, and the circumstances 
which had provoked it had not greatly 
changed: 


The forts and batteries at the mouth of the 
Straits can only protect the fleet’s anchorage 
and are too far away to aid in the defense of the 
channel. The real obstacle is at the narrowest 
point between Sestos and Abydos and three- 
quarters of a league above and below it. Two 
hundred and fifty-three guns and fifteen mor- 
tars are placed along this stretch in fourteen 
batteries, seven on either side. In addition to 
this, the old fortresses of Europe and Asia have 
low batteries on a level with the water with 
some sixty cannons of two feet in caliber, which 
must have a terrible effect on ships. One cannot 
count on the service of the heated cannon balls. 
A fleet willing to risk the loss of several ships 
could nevertheless force the passage with the 
aid of a strong south wind. Ismail Pasha, who 
is in command, also plans to construct a bar- 
rage of chains and rafts between the old for- 
tresses of Europe and Asia. This is the narrow- 
est point, with a width of 1,492 yards.# 


The significance of this information 
was that the French were still apprehen- 
sive lest the English navy undertake 
another demonstration off the Golden 
Horn. As a result of Sébastiani’s efforts 
the Porte had already rejected the Rus- 
sian offers brought by Pozzo di Borgo, 
but toward the end of July Sir Arthur 
Paget arrived at Tenedos with new peace 


4° Sorbier to Eugene, June 8, 1807. 


41 Sorbier to Eugene, Sept. 13, 1807; for descrip- 
tions of the Dardanelles fortifications a generation 
later see H. K. B. von MOLTKE, Briefe iiber Zustinde 
und Begebenheiten in der Tiirkei, aus den Jahren 
1835-1839 (4th ed.; Berlin, 1882), pp. 52-55; and 
G. F. Herman, ‘The defences of the Dardanelles 
and Bosphorus,” Colburn’s united service magazine 
and naval and military journal, XLII, No. 2 (1843), 
48-56. 
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offers. As it turned out, the French fears 
were exaggerated. Not only did Paget 
make no headway with the Turks, but 
the English were so nervous as a result of 
Napoleon’s menace to Sicily that they 
evacuated Egypt in September.” In his 
last dispatch to Prince Eugene, Sorbier 
was thus able to strike a reassuring note. 
“Tt is not believed,” he asserted, “that 
the English will attempt the operation a 
second time. They will not risk the loss 
of several ships for the pleasure of in- 
timidating Constantinople. And even if 
they should make themselves masters of 
the city, which is impossible, the only 
result of this success would be to attract 
a French army.’ 

The precise date of Sorbier’s return to 
Italy is not known, but the last com- 
munication indicated that he was on the 
point of leaving the Ottoman capital. 
The whole trip had been a terrible dis- 
appointment to him, for the significance 
of his own “mission” had evaporated as 
a result of the events at Constantinople 


42 DRIAULT, pp. 231-39; SHUPP, pp. 546-51. 
43 Sorbier to Eugene, Sept. 13, 1807. 





and at Friedland. The extensive French 
reinforcements for which he was to have 
prepared the way were recalled shortly 
after they had left Dalmatia, and he 
found himself stranded in a strange and 
backward land with no opportunity to 
advance his career. While his personal 
disappointment may have colored his 
opinion of the Turks, one cannot help 
feeling that his reactions were those of 
the average French officer. Sorbier was 
eager enough to serve his emperor, but 
he insisted that he be given full personal 
credit for his share in the enterprise. 
Assured that Constantinople was safe 
from an English attack, his final message 
expressed his anxiety concerning ‘‘the 
results of the proceedings which have 
been launched to obtain for me the Order 
of the Crescent. Everything has been so 
unsuccessful for me during this trip that 
I shall be very much surprised if this 
request succeeds. Nevertheless, since 
General Sébastiani has great prestige 
here, the chances are in my favor.’’44 
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BATTLESHIP DIPLOMACY IN SOUTH AMERICA: 1905-1925 


SEWARD W. LIVERMORE 


E decade before the outbreak of 

| the war of 1914 witnessed an ex- 
traordinary expansion of naval 
armament among nations hitherto not 
involved in the perennial struggle for the 
mastery of the sea. The mania for build- 
ing dreadnoughts, which gripped the 
great powers in 1906 after the introduc- 
tion of that type by England, spread 
quickly to the Balkan countries and to 
South America. Within a few years the 
three great Latin-American republics— 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile—were en- 
gaged in a furious naval rivalry that was 
a respectable counterpart of the one rag- 
ing in Europe. By 1911 the American 
press was calling attention to the impor- 
tance of the rapidly developing naval 
strength of the South American states 
in relation to the Monroe Doctrine and 
to any scheme of continental defense.’ 
A foremost British naval expert pointed 
out in 1913 that this newly created sea 
power had become a factor which must 
be taken into consideration in estimating 
the strategic situation in the South At- 
lantic.? Eight dreadnoughts were built for 
the South American powers, as well as a 
large number of destroyers, submarines, 
gunboats, and auxiliary war craft. Quite 
apart from strategic considerations, these 
ships represented a very substantial 
financial outlay. None of the countries 
was in a position to supply its own de- 
mands for naval material, and contracts 
worth millions of dollars were thrown 


* Gerald E. Crontn, “South American sea pow- 
er,” Navy, V (July 1911), 29. 


2T. A. Brassey, Naval annual (Portsmouth, 
England, 1913), p. 82. 
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upon the market. The competition for 
the business was fierce and unscrupulous. 
European firms of established reputation 
had the support of their respective gov- 
ernments, which never hesitated to exert 
diplomatic pressure to influence the 
award of contracts to their own nation- 
als. The sale of armament to lesser states 
had long been considered an entering 
wedge for other things, and in South 
America it formed one of the strongest 
commercial and financial links with the 
great industrial nations of Europe. 
European governments subsidized their 
armament-makers indirectly by opening 
their military and naval establishments 
to South American officers for periods of 
training and instruction. The traffic in 
armaments enabled the European powers 
to create a network of social, financial, 
and military influences against which 
American business enterprise was gen- 
erally quite powerless. In an effort to 
break this monopoly the state depart- 
ment under Knox launched upon a vigor- 
ous campaign to secure a major share of 
the naval business for American ship- 
yards and factories. 

Up to this time the United States had 
not competed to any great extent in the 
international armament business—at 
least in South America, whose European 
connections had precluded American 
concerns from successful participation. 
The great European firms of Krupp, 
Armstrong, Vickers, Ansaldo, and 
Schneider-Creusot furnished the South 
American nations with their naval and 
military equipment. The excitable na- 


3 Boston Evening Transcript, Sept. 23, 1910. 
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ture of Latin-American politics, the in- 
cessant boundary disputes, and the fre- 
quent war scares made a fertile field for 
the operations of these people. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine played some part in formu- 
lating the policy of the state department, 
which disliked the meddling of European 
powers in the internal affairs of the South 
American republics for the purpose of 
selling them war material. In the main, 
however, it was devised for the profit of 
American armament-makers with the ex- 
pectation that a greater volume of trade 
would develop which would benefit 
American foreign commerce in general. 
In order to meet the severe competition 
of the European firms, the diplomats en- 
listed the co-operation of the navy de- 
partment, whose expert assistance was 
essential in all the technical phases of the 
negotiations. For many years American 
naval attachés abroad had worked in- 
dustriously to promote the shipbuilding 
interests of their country, but never be- 
fore had the government thrown itself 
into the business upon such a scale or 
with such a reckless disregard for the 
consequences. In some respects the Navy 
benefited from the experience, although 
there was much opposition to the way in 
which American naval secrets were put 
at the disposal of foreign governments as 
an inducement to the placing of con- 
tracts with American shipyards.‘ It was 
a new departure in American statecraft; 
in South America “dollar diplomacy” 
became synonymous with “battleship 
diplomacy”; and it was as such that the 
celebrated policy of Knox and Taft 
achieved its most sensational material 
success. 

Brazil was the first of the South 
American powers to augment its naval 


4U.S., Senate documents, Vol. 1, serial 6079 (62d 
cong., 1st sess., doc. No. 3): ‘‘Battleships for the 
Argentine Republic” (Washington, 1911). 


establishment. The largest state on the 
continent, with almost twice the popula- 
tion of its two principal rivals combined, 
Brazil had long occupied a position of 
naval inferiority to Chile and Argentina.‘ 
An ambition to assume the hegemony to 
which physical size and geographical lo- 
cation entitled it led Brazil to start reor- 
ganizing its navy in 1904, when $3r1,- 
250,000 was appropriated for the con- 
struction of three battleships, three 
armored cruisers, and a number of small- 
er war vessels.* The program was not put 
into effect, however, until 1906. By this 
time England had launched the ‘‘Dread- 
nought” and inaugurated an unprece- 
dented era of naval construction through- 
out the world. The contract for two 
Brazilian battleships was placed with 
British shipyards, and in size and 
strength the two vessels closely resem- 
bled their famous prototype. Neither 
Chile nor Argentina was able at the mo- 
ment to meet the Brazilian challenge, but 
both republics moved at once to cancel 
the nonaggression pact of 1902, by which 
they had agreed to cut down and limit 
their naval armaments for a period of 
five years. A report from the American 
legation at Buenos Aires stated that the 
Argentine cabinet favored an immediate 
naval increase but that there was general 
opposition in the country to the desire of 
the minister of marine to build two 
14,000-ton battleships and ten destroy- 


5 White to Root, No. 337, Mar. 29, 1906, U.S. 
state department archives, MSS dispatches, Argen- 
tine Republic, Vol. 47. The population of Brazil was 
14,000,000; of Argentina, 5,000,000; and of Chile, 
3,000,000. The tonnage of the Chilean Navy was 
36,896; of the Argentine, 34,425; of the Brazilian, 
27,661. 


6 “Information on file concerning the Brazilian 
battleships,” Mar. 16, 1907, U.S. navy department 
archives, General correspondence, Office of Nava! 
Intelligence (hereafter cited as “O.N.I.’’), case 
8079. 
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ers.’? The ambassador at Rio de Janeiro 
was alarmed at the danger inherent in 
the situation and warned the state de- 
partment of the disastrous consequences 
to be expected from a reckless policy of 
competitive increase of naval arma- 
ments.* The Theodore Roosevelt admin- 
istration made a futile attempt to dis- 
suade the Brazilians from starting a na- 
val race in South America. William I. 
Buchanan, a delegate to the Pan Ameri- 
can Conference at Rio de Janeiro, was 
authorized to approach the Brazilian for- 
eign office with a suggestion to this effect 
from President Roosevelt. Such advice, 
coming from the Rough Rider, who was 
engaged in expanding the American 
Navy at a rapid rate, was received with 
polite derision. Baron do Rio Branco, the 
foreign minister, declared that an ac- 
ceptance of the American proposal would 
be tantamount to admitting the same 
kind of suzerainty which the United 
States had established over Cuba."® With 
this blunt rebuff the whole matter was 
dropped. The president of Brazil in his 
message to congress that November jus- 
tified the naval program in words which 
Roosevelt was accustomed to use upon 
similar occasions: as imperative to re- 
place units that were obsolete or worn 
out.” 

The controversy over the jurisdiction 
of the waters of the River Plate height- 


7 Beaupré to Root, No. 432, Oct. 11, 1906, U.S. 
state department files (hereafter cited as ““S.D.F.”), 
No. 1070, Argentina. 


8 Griscom to Root, cablegram, Sept. 17, 1906, 
S.D.F., No. 1070, Brazil. 


9 Griscom to Root, No. 20, Sept. 20, 1906, ibid. 
The fact that the Brazilian move came on the eve of 
the Pan American Conference was widely comment- 
ed upon in the American press (Army and Navy 
journal, XLIII [June 2, 1906], 1237). 


10Griscom to Root, No. 42, Oct. 13, 1906, 
S.D.F., Brazil. 


"t Boston Evening Transcript, Nov. 17, 1906. 


ened the tension between Argentina and 
Brazil and led the Argentinians to recon- 
sider their attitude in regard to the neces- 
sity of increasing the navy. In September 
1907 the chargé d’affaires at Buenos Aires 
reported that the cabinet would bring 
forth a naval bill calling for an appropri- 
ation of $35,000,000 for new construc- 
tion. The country was faced with a defi- 
cit of $7,000,000, but the government in- 
tended to seek a foreign loan to cover the 
initial cost of the program.” The agita- 
tion for a naval increase was fostered by 
the principal newspaper of the republic, 
La Prensa, which denounced the author- 
ities for their want of preparedness in 
face of the Brazilian menace.’ In August 
1908 the chamber of deputies voted $55,- 
000,000 for naval armament." This ac- 
tion brought the representatives of inter- 
nationally famous armament concerns 
flocking to Buenos Aires. Spencer S. 
Eddy, the American minister, cabled the 
state department that it might be ad- 
visable to send out a naval or military at- 
taché to assist American firms in the 
competition. The navy department was 
reluctant to spare an officer for this serv- 
ice, and Root instructed his envoy to use 
the friendly offices of the legation on be- 
half of the American steel companies."S 
Argentina made a final effort to secure 
naval parity with Brazil by offering to 
purchase one of the dreadnoughts; when 
this proposal was rejected, an Argentine 
naval commission sailed for Europe to 
receive tenders for the construction of 
two dreadnoughts and a number of de- 
stroyers.*® 

The haste with which Argentina was 

12 Wilson to Root, No. 604, Sept. 9, 1907, S.D.F., 
Argentina. 

13 Eddy to Root, No. 15, Sept. 2, 1908, ibid. 

14 Eddy to Root, cablegram, Aug. 27, 1908, ibid. 

15 Adee to Eddy, cablegram, Sept. 18, 1908, ibid. 

16 Eddy to Root, cablegram, Dec. 18, 1908, ibid. 
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arming to meet the naval challenge of 
Brazil placed a heavy strain upon the na- 
tional finances. Raising the money by 
taxation was impractical for political 
reasons, and Argentina made the rounds 
of the European banking houses without 
success. The naval attaché wrote from 
London in February: 

I hear on good authority that the Argentine 
government tried to place a loan in France, and 
that the French bankers would not touch it un- 
less they promised to spend part of the money 
on new construction in that country. An effort 
was then made here with the Barings, with the 
same result. It is said that the Argentines are 
now in negotiations with the Rothschilds, but 
nothing has come of it as yet. I have been much 
interested in the fact that our builders have been 
asked to bid; and if there is anything in the 
Monroe Doctrine, it would be a good thing if 
we were able to get the South American con- 
tracts for warship building.'? 


Germany was making a strong effort to 
replace Great Britain as the principal 
purveyor of military and naval equip- 
ment to the South American nations. In 
the last few years France and Italy had 
lost ground rapidly in this respect, and 
from the outset the United States was 
not given much serious consideration as a 
competitor. Krupp had recently been 
awarded a contract for sixty batteries of 
field artillery by the Argentine army in 
competition with the French firm of 
Schneider-Creusot, whose guns were 
generally acknowledged as superior to the 
German field piece."* The Kaiser was 
doing all in his power to expand this busi- 
ness in South America. The Argentine 
military attaché in Berlin informed his 
American colleague that twenty-eight 
Argentine army officers were serving in 
various branches of the German army 

'7 Gibbons to Rodgers, Feb. 12, 1909, case 9475, 
General correspondence, O.N.I. 


*8 Bacon to Newberry, Feb. 25, 1909, case 9866, 


ibid. 


and that the Kaiser had agreed to the ad- 
mission of several Argentine naval offi- 
cers to a period of training aboard Ger- 
man warships.'? Rumors were rife that 
the Argentine battleships would be built 
in Germany as a concession to the em- 
peror for these privileges.”” Indications 
were not wanting that the Germans were 
establishing themselves in a position in 
South America which might make diffi- 
culties in the future for the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The Roosevelt administration, 
however, did not bestir itself very active- 
ly in the matter. Beyond furnishing rep- 
resentatives of various American arma- 
ment firms with letters of introduction to 
the legation at Buenos Aires, the state 
department left the initiative largely 
to the manufacturers and shipbuilders 
themselves.”" 

The advent of Taft and Knox marked 
a radical change in American policy. One 
of the first acts of the new secretary of 
state was to secure a subvention of $100,- 
000 from congress with which to reor- 
ganize his department upon a _ basis 
whereby greater assistance might be 
rendered American firms seeking to ex- 
pand their export trade, particularly to 
Latin-American countries.” The arma- 
ment-makers and shipbuilders were the 
first to avail themselves of the new Divi- 
sion of Latin-American Affairs. At 
Knox’s behest American bankers sub- 
scribed the $10,000,000 loan that made 
possible the immediate award of the 
Argentine naval contracts.*? Even with 

'9 Howard to Rodgers, May 25, 1908, case 9343, 
ibid. 

20 Memorandum for the secretary of the navy, 
Apr. 28, 1909, case 9475, ibid. 


21 Bacon to Reid, Feb. 11, 1909, S.D.F., Argen- 
tina. 


22 Knox to Taft, Mar. 30, 1911, S.D.F., No. 
835.34/200. 


23 Memorandum of Huntington Wilson, Mar. 7, 
1909, $.D.F., Argentina. This is an account of an in- 
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this advantage a great deal of pressure 
had to be exerted to get Argentina to 
place the contracts in the United States. 
A new envoy, Charles H. Sherrill, was 
sent at once to Buenos Aires with instruc- 
tions to assist American firms in every 
proper way to obtain the naval busi- 
ness.*4* The co-operation of the navy de- 
partment was secured, and in April the 
Argentine minister was furnished with 
the specifications of the latest American 
dreadnought with a request that he treat 
the matter as confidential.?> In granting 
this information the Navy adopted. the 
policy that what was beneficial to the 
armament-makers was beneficial to the 
service. “It is believed,” said the acting 
chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, ‘‘to be 
to the best interests of the Government 
to encourage the private establishments 
of the country, as far as practicable, in 
obtaining foreign orders for the building 
of ships and the manufacturing of war 
material, especially from those countries 
affected by the Monroe Doctrine. It is 
thought that it would result in increasing 
our available resources in time of war, or 
threatened war, while adding materially 
to our commercial prestige and _ pros- 


terview between the assistant secretary of state and 
the Argentine minister in regard to the naval con- 
tracts. 


24 Sherrill to Knox, June 20, 1909, bid. For some 
months the American legation had been managed by 
the chargé d’affaires, Charles S. Wilson, who felt 
that the armament race in South America was an 
artificial scheme engineered by jingo politicians and 
naval officers seeking to promote their own interests 
by enlarging the navy (Wilson to Knox, No. 102, 
Mar. 15, 1909, ibid.). Such an attitude was not con- 
ducive to profitable business relations; and Wilson 
was superseded as quickly as possible by Sherrill, a 
New York corporation lawyer and a friend of Taft’s, 
whose mission was to obtain the orders for the Ar- 
gentine battleships. 


25 Meyer to Knox, Apr. 27, 1909, S.D.F., Argen- 
tina. 


perity.”** The Navy preferred to hold 
back the details of its secret fire control 
and torpedo installations until the con- 
tracts were signed and delivered, but 
this was manifestly impossible. So great 
was the pressure from European com- 
petitors upon the Argentine naval com- 
mission that it was a question of ‘‘every- 
thing or nothing” in these matters. The 
American government unhesitatingly 
chose the former course. 

When Sherrill arrived in Buenos Aires 
in June, he found that the Argentine 
naval commission had returned from 
Europe and was prepared to consider 
tenders for the new construction. Thirty- 
eight firms entered into the bidding; and 
one hundred and forty-four tenders were 
made for all the material, of which sixty- 
seven were for the two battleships and 
seventy-seven for the twelve destroyers.?’ 
England, France, Germany, Italy, and 
the United States brought great pressure 
to bear upon the Argentine government 
to secure the business for their respective 
armament firms. ‘The political influence 
of foreign powers,’’ complained the presi- 
dent of the Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Drydock Company to the depart- 
ment of commerce, “‘is being exerted in a 
very forceful manner to turn the business 
to English and Continental firms; the 
King of Italy, the German Emperor, and 
the force of English diplomacy are being 
made use of; and American firms will 
have very little consideration, I fear, un- 
less our government will exert powerful 
influence in favor of this country.””** The 
administration rallied to the assistance 
of its shipbuilders. President Taft eased 
the task of his minister at Buenos Aires 

26 Chambers to Meyer, May 14, 1909, S.D.F., 
No. 1070/55-59. 

27 Wilson to Knox, No. 137, May 18, 1909, 
S.D.F., Argentina. 

28 Orcutt to McHarg, July 21, 19009, ibid. 
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by removing the import duty on hides 
from Argentina, and promises of further 
reciprocal favors were held out as an in- 
ducement to the Argentine authorities to 
sign an American contract.?? Neverthe- 
less, the opposition to the United States 
in Argentina was formidable. The naval 
commission was pro-British; the vice- 
president of the republic, Roque Saenz 
Pena, favored Italy, where he had been 
the Argentine envoy for many years; and 
the minister of war wanted the contracts 
to go to Germany, so as to standardize 
the military and naval equipment of the 
country.*° The minister of marine, Sefior 
Juan Pablo Saenz Valiente, disliked 
Yankees and on technical grounds man- 
aged to have the American bidders ex- 
cluded from the first competition.** A 
stiff protest from Sherrill rectified this 
situation, although there was little hope 
that the United States could do more 
than to secure the contract for the guns 
and armor, the hulls being awarded to 
Italian or German shipyards, with the 
British getting the destroyers and possi- 
bly the machinery.” 

Fortunately for the American bidders, 
their cause found a vigorous champion in 
the great daily newspaper of Buenos 
Aires, La Prensa. Dr. Ezequiel P. Paz, 
the owner, Senior Davila, the editor-in- 
chief, and Sefior Barbera, the naval 
editor, were enthusiastic advocates of 
naval expansion; and the paper consist- 
ently urged the adoption of American 
methods and materials in the construc- 


29 Sherrill to Knox, No. 71, Aug. 27, 1900, ibid. 
3° Sherrill to Knox, No. 61, Aug. 17, 1900, ibid. 


31 Sherrill to Knox, No. 227, Jan. 23, 1910, ibid. 
This dispatch is an excellent summary of the entire 
negotiations. 


32 Knox to Meyer, July 14, 1909, file 4793-38: 7, 
Office of the secretary of the navy (hereafter cited 
as “O.S.N.”), Navy department archives. 


tion of the proposed warships.*? Further- 
more, La Prensa put the pro-British 
naval commission in bad repute with the 
public by revealing an attempt on the 
part of some of the members to ob- 
tain a gratuity from a British concern 
interested in the contracts for torpedo 
craft. Under pressure the naval commis- 
sion revised the relative standing of the 
bidders, placing the United States first 
on the new list and dropping the Italians 
from first to sixth. The Italian minister 
was highly offended and directed a very 
disagreeable note to the Argentine for- 
eign office. The British, who stood second 
on both lists, were equally annoyed at 
their rating; and the British minister de- 
manded a reclassification in favor of his 
countrymen.** Sherrill was hard pressed 
to hold the Argentinians to the new ar- 
rangement. In interviews with the for- 
eign minister, Victorino de la Plaza, he 
stressed the isolated position of Argen- 
tina, surrounded by a hostile coalition of 
Brazil, Uruguay, Bolivia, and Chile, and 
intimated that in the circumstances it 
might be well for Argentina to cultivate 
the friendship of the United States.% 
When De la Plaza asked the American 
envoy bluntly if the United States would 
support his country in a war with its 
neighbors, Sherrill referred the inquiry to 
the state department, which advised him 
to proceed cautiously in the matter of 
committing the nation to a political con- 
nection of any sort.*° He thereupon in- 
formed the foreign minister that, while 
his government might not be able to par- 
ticipate in such a war, the knowledge 


33 Sherrill to Knox, No. 63, Aug. 21, 1909, 
S.D.F., Argentina. 

34 Sherrill to Knox, No. 227, Jan. 23, 1910, ibid. 

35 Sherrill to Knox, No. 38, July 29, 1909, ibid. 


36 Knox to Sherrill, cablegram, Sept. 30, 1909, 
ibid. 
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that the Argentine battleships are being 
built in the United States ‘‘will tend to 
restrain any power desirous of our friend- 
ship from making war upon Argentina 
during the time of the construction of 
these vessels in American yards.’’37 
Having secured the support of the 
president of the republic, Figueroa Al- 
corta, in his negotiations, Sherrill was 
confident of ultimate success; but there 
were still many obstacles in the way of a 
final decision. An unpleasant situation 
developed late in July, when diplomatic 
relations were broken off between Argen- 
tina and Bolivia because of the refusal of 
the Bolivians to accept an arbitral de- 
cision of the president of Argentina in a 
boundary controversy between Peru and 
Bolivia.** Knox instructed his minister to 
do everything he could to patch up the 
affair, but Sherrill objected strongly to 
assuming the unpopular role of peace- 
maker, which would interfere seriously 
with his battleship negotiations.*? The 
British took advantage of the excitement 
occasioned by the Bolivian incident to 
persuade the Argentine naval commis- 
sion so to alter the terms of the competi- 
tion as to make impossible the participa- 
tion of American shipbuilders. England 
was not accustomed to playing second 
fiddle to any country in naval matters, 
particularly in the business of getting 
foreign orders for its shipyards. In the 
twenty years since 1890 the British had 
built six cruisers for Chile, four for Brazil, 
and three for Argentina; over the same 
period of time France had built one 
cruiser for Brazil and Italy had con- 
structed four cruisers for Argentina, 


37 Sherrill to Knox, No. 227, Jan. 23, 1910, ibid. 

38 Gordon IRELAND, Boundaries, possessions, and 
conflicts in South America (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), 
pp. 105-6. 


39 Sherrill to Knox, No. 94, Sept. 20, 1909, 
S.D.F., Argentina. 


while the United States had never built 
a warship for a South American coun- 
try.’ British financial interests, more- 
over, were so extensive and England con- 
trolled so much of the trade and com- 
merce of Argentina that British diplo- 
macy was in an excellent position to ex- 
ert a steady and unrelenting pressure in 
the proper quarters. American ship- 
building representatives, therefore, were 
surprised and chagrined when the naval 
commission suddenly rejected all previ- 
ous tenders and called for new bids.“ 
The minister of marine insisted upon a 
“tipo Argentino,’ which corresponded 
very closely to the specifications submit- 
ted by the English bidders; and the other 
competitors were given three weeks in 
which to prepare new plans. This was 
manifestly impossible, and Sherrill en- 
tered such a strong protest that the com- 
mission was forced to modify its ruling. 
The original tenders were allowed to 
stand, and the Americans agreed to alter 
their warship designs in accordance with 
the wishes of the Argentine naval ex- 
perts.” 

Just before the bids were made public 
in November, Knox threw a bombshell 
into Sherrill’s negotiations by delivering 
an unexpected ultimatum to Chile de- 
manding a settlement of the Alsop case.‘ 
The peremptory tone of the note aroused 
a storm of resentment in South America 


4° Brassey, Naval annual (Portsmouth, England, 
1914), pp. 208-14. 

4 Sherrill to Knox, cablegram, Oct. 5, 19009, 
S.D.F., Argentina; Buenos Aires Herald, Jan. 27, 
1910. The British trade balance with Argentina in 
1909 was $500,000,000; that of the United States 
was $22,573,000. 


4#? Sherrill to Knox, cablegram, Dec. 12, 1909, 
S.D.F., Argentina. 


43 Buenos Aires Herald, Nov. 21, 24, 1909. See 
Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United 
States, 1910 (Washington, 1915), pp. 138-89, for a 
detailed account of this controversy. (Hereafter 
these volumes are cited as “Foreign relations.’’) 
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and stirred up anti-American sentiment 
in Argentina. Sherrill protested to Knox 
that the Alsop affair had cost him the 
support of President Figueroa Alcorta at 
a critical stage in the battleship negotia- 
tions and that, unless something were 
quickly done to counteract the unfortu- 
nate impression, the contracts were 
lost.44 Sherrill’s warning was undoubted- 
ly instrumental in causing the decision of 
the state department to submit the Al- 
sop claims to the arbitration of King 
Edward VII, but further resentment was 
aroused in Argentina when the Brazilian 
ambassador in Washington took full 
credit for having brought about an ami- 
cable disposal of the controversy. Sher- 
rill begged the state department to take 
immediate steps to deny the Brazilian 
announcement, which was very objec- 
tionable to Argentinians and likely to in- 
fluence them against the United States.* 
A week after the ultimatum to Chile the 
bids on the naval contracts were pub- 
lished. The Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Drydock Company was low bidder 
on one of the battleships; the Fore River 
Shipbuilding Company, on the other.“ 
The British at once utilized the Alsop in- 
cident to persuade the naval commission 
to allow the Armstrong-Vickers people 
to lower their figure $570,000 in order to 
bring it under that of the Americans.*7 
In response to an anguished appeal 
from Sherrill the state department cast 
about for ways and means of circumvent- 
ing this bit of chicanery. The Division of 
Latin-American Affairs was requested to 
draw up and submit to the secretary of 
state “the best suggestions you possibly 
44 Sherrill to Knox, No. 200, Dec. 23, 1909, 
S.D.F., Argentina. 
45 Sherrill to Knox, No. 181, Dec. 9, 1900, ibid. 
46 Sherrill to Knox, No. 160, Nov. 25, 1909, ibid. 


47 Sherrill to Knox, cablegram, Dec. 10, 1909, 
ibid. 


can to force this battleship issue to a suc- 
cessful conclusion.’’4* A memorandum for 
Sherrill’s use was thereupon prepared, 
and it contained the following points: 


1. A denial that the United States contem- 
plated any understanding with Brazil in regard 
to joint or simultaneous action in reference to 
Latin-American affairs. 

2. A statement from Secretary Knox giving 
Sefior Portela, the Argentine minister, credit for 
originating the suggestion of British mediation 
in the Alsop case—or at least denying that 
Sefior Nabuco, the Brazilian ambassador, was 
the first to suggest it. 

3. A specific denial for the benefit of Sefior 
de la Plaza, the foreign minister, that the state 
department had ever acknowledged the claim 
of the Brazilian foreign office for credit in the 
settlement of the Alsop case. 

4. A substantial congressional appropriation 
for the Pan-American Conference at Buenos 
Aires in July r1g1o. 

5. The dispatch of a squadron of American 
warships to the Argentine Centennial Celebra- 
tion in May rgro. 

6. The United States to discourage Brazil 
and Uruguay from raising the question of the 
jurisdiction of the waters of the Rio de la 
Plata.*9 


Armed with these assurances, all of which 
were vital to Argentine prestige, Sher- 
rill brought his negotiations to a success- 
ful conclusion on January 21, 1910, when 
the naval commission awarded the con- 
tracts for two 27,800-ton battleships to 
the Fore River Shipbuilding Company of 
Quincy, Massachusetts.*° Argentina had 
not thought it politic to ignore its Euro- 
pean connections completely, and the 
contracts for twelve destroyers were dis- 
tributed evenly among the shipyards of 
England, France, and Germany. 

The competition had been a memo- 

48 Huntington Wilson to Dawson, Jan. 7, 1910, 
ibid. 

49 Memorandum from the Division of Latin- 
American Affairs, Jan. 10, 1910, ibid. 


S° Knox to Sherrill, cablegram, Jan. 22, 1910, 
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rable one. Twenty of the leading warship 
designers of the world had submitted 
plans which had been twice revised at the 
insistence of the Argentine naval com- 
mission, who thus got a better battleship 
for their money than would otherwise 
have been possible." The Taft adminis- 
tration was elated at the success of its 
diplomatic efforts in Argentina. In his 
message to congress that December the 
president stressed the acquisition of the 
Argentine contracts as a notable vindica- 
tion of Secretary’s Knox’s much criti- 
cized dollar diplomacy.*? The British, on 
the other hand, were chagrined at their 
failure to carry off the prize. “England,” 
complained the London Evening Stand- 
ard, ‘“‘is Argentina’s greatest creditor and 
greatest client and had a right to expect 
the naval contracts.’*’ The London 
Times charged the Americans with hav- 
ing recklessly slashed prices and with 
having exerted unfair diplomatic pres- 
sure to get the business which American 
shipbuilders needed desperately in order 
to keep their yards operating.’* Lord 
Brassey made a fairer estimate of the 
situation when he ascribed the American 
victory to the cheapness with which the 
United States could furnish armor to the 
Argentine government, thanks to the 
manipulations of the huge American 
steel trust—a factor which offset the 
slightly higher wages paid to American 
workmen.*> The American shipbuilders 
were inclined to give all the credit to 

st London Times, Engineering supplement, Feb. 
16, I1QI0. 

52 Foreign relations, 1910, p. Xv. 

53 Quoted in the Buenos Aires Herald, Jan. 27, 
IQIO. 

54 Feb. 16, 1910. 

55 BRASSEY, Naval annual (Portsmouth, England, 
IQII), pp. 45-6. The price per ton of the various bid- 
ders, stated in pounds sterling, was as follows: 
American, 78.3; Italian, 85.9; British, 86.3; French, 
87.4; and German, 88.2. 
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their own ability, and Sherrill was par- 
ticularly annoyed at a spread-eagle inter- 
view given to the newspapers by Rear 
Admiral Francis T. Bowles, president of 
the Fore River concern.” The minister 
pointed out to Knox that the primary 
factor in the award was the influence of 
the state department, working through 
the legation at Buenos Aires.’’ Sherrill 
wrote sharply to Bowles, reminding the 
admiral that his firm had been discrimi- 
nated against from the beginning by the 
pro-British naval commission and that 
only the diplomatic pressure put by the 
legation upon the president of the repub- 
lic had forced another competition in 
which the Americans had come out on 
top.* Charles M. Schwab, president of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, was more 
grateful for the assistance which diplo- 
macy had rendered his firm. “We are 
glad to say,” he wrote to Knox, “that 
our success is due entirely to the great 
interest manifested by your Department. 
It is, to my mind, the best step ever 
made towards the further development 
of America’s commercial relations with 
foreign countries.”’’? 

The great American commercial-dip- 
lomatic offensive in South America, of 
which the armament business was the 
spearhead, was not confined to Argen- 
tina, where it achieved its most sensa- 
tional success, but was extended to every 
republic in need of more guns or war- 
ships. The point of view dominating the 
Taft administration was well expressed 
by an editorial in the San Francisco 


56 Boston Globe, Feb. 22, 1910. “Yankee genius 
won from the world” was the caption on the Bowles 
article. 


57 Sherrill to Knox, Apr. 9, 1910, S.D.F., Argen- 
tina. 


58 Sherrill to Bowles, Mar. 29, 1910, ibid. 


59 Schwab to Knox, Jan. 31, 1910, S.D.F., No. 
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Chronicle on March 15, 1910: “At a time 
when Russia is proposing twelve dread- 
noughts and Germany a navy of fifty 
battleships, and when even the little 
powers are arming, the American ship- 
yard ought to be a veritable hive of in- 
dustry. We now have the Argentine con- 
tracts and are negotiating for the Chile- 
an. It is possible to get the building of 
some Italian ships. We cannot, perhaps, 
look for contracts from our immediate 
naval rivals, for reasons of pride, but 
the business which they have been doing 
with lesser states ought to be ours by the 
laws of trade.’”’ The Argentine naval pro- 
gram had stimulated a demand in Brazil 
for a third battleship. In April the am- 
bassador at Rio de Janeiro reported an 
agitation undertaken by the Liga Mari- 
tima of Brazil to raise money by popular 
subscription for a 30,000-ton dread- 
nought mounting the latest 14-inch guns. 
Dudley was given an intimation by the 
minister of marine that the contract 
might be placed in the United States.° 
The news was highly gratifying to the 
state department, which circularized the 
armament and shipbuilding firms on the 
necessity of being alive to their oppor- 
tunities in the face of the intense com- 
petition to be expected from European 
concerns. ‘‘The outlook for desirable 
contracts,” said the assistant secretary 
of state, “is encouraging at present in 
Turkey, Brazil and Chile, and there is a 
probability that similar opportunities 
will soon be offered in China.’ The 
state department was prepared to give 
whatever diplomatic assistance was nec- 
essary, and the navy department stood 
ready to afford its efficient co-operation 
to American industry. In May, Knox 


6° Dudley to Knox, No. 512, Apr. 6, 1910, case 
10878, General correspondence, O.N.I. 


6: Circular letter of Huntington Wilson, July 20, 
1910, S.D.F., Brazil. 


wrote to the secretary of the navy: “‘Re- 
ferring to the agreement reached at the 
Cabinet meeting last week in which the 
President expressed himself personally 
as to the need for sending naval and mili- 
tary attachés to the Legation at Buenos 
Aires and generally expressed the desire 
that the War and Navy Departments 
should arrange to detail such attachés 
whenever in view of this Department 
their appointment was necessary to the 
public interest in our foreign relations, I 
have the honor to request that an officer 
be selected for the appointment as Naval 
Attaché to the Legation at Buenos 
Aires.” On May 31 Commander A. P. 
Niblack, an ordnance expert, was de- 
tached from command of the cruiser 
“Tacoma” and ordered to South Amer- 
ica as a sort of roving naval attaché to 
lend his technical assistance, as well as 
the prestige of the navy department, to 
the search for armament contracts in the 
several Latin-American countries. 

The centennial celebrations of that 
year in Argentina and Chile offered the 
sea powers of the world an unusual op- 
portunity to display their naval wares. 
The United States was represented on 
each occasion by a special service squad- 
ron of armored cruisers, and great hopes 
were entertained of adding the Chilean 
contracts to the others.*’ Chile’s entrance 
into the South American naval race had 
been deferred because of adverse econom- 
ic conditions. The collapse of the nitrate 
market in 1907, and a disastrous earth- 
quake in 1908 had brought on a severe 
financial depression. Now that Argen- 
tina and Brazil had added modern dread- 
noughts to their naval establishments, 
it had become imperative for Chile to do 


62 Knox to Meyer, May 5, 1910, case 10601, 
General correspondence, O.N.I. 


63 Fletcher to Knox, No. 11, Sept. 9, 1910, 
S.D.F., Chile. 
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the same, even though it was necessary 
to borrow the money abroad. A naval 
law was enacted in June, and Knox 
hastily dispatched a new minister, Henry 
P. Fletcher, to Santiago.° The envoy 
was accompanied by the naval attaché, 
and the two diplomats timed their ar- 
rival to coincide with the opening of the 
Chilean centennial celebration in Sep- 
tember. From the beginning, it was ap- 
parent that the Chilean business was go- 
ing to British shipyards in spite of all 
that the state department could do about 
it. The Lord Cochrane tradition was too 
strong in the Chilean Navy for either 
Fletcher or Niblack to make any impres- 
sion upon the Chilean authorities. Nor 
had the Chilean public forgotten the 
“Baltimore” incident of twenty years 
before, and the bitterness of this episode 
still rankled in the Chilean mind.® After 
a few days in Santiago the American 
minister had no illusions as to the ulti- 
mate outcome of his mission. He wrote 
to Knox: “My advances in the matter 
have not been met with frankness or en- 
couragement and I feel a spirit of covert 
opposition. Under a very polite and cour- 
teous exterior there still exists a feeling of 
soreness towards us.’*? The naval at- 
taché, who had called upon Admiral 
Montt, commander-in-chief of the Chile- 


64London Times, South American supplement, 
Jan. 31, 1911. Brazil now led the South American 
navies, with 163,609 tons; Argentina came next, 
with 141,110 tons; and Chile was far behind, with 
43,330 tons. 


6s Fletcher was a career diplomat who, as chargé 
d’affaires in Peking in April 1910, had achieved a 
notable success for dollar diplomacy by securing per- 
mission for American bankers to participate in an 
international loan for Chinese railway developments. 
The national cyclopedia of American biography (New 
York, 1934), Current Volume D, pp. 428-29. 


66 Report of the naval attaché, Nov. 15, 1911, 
file 6077-42, O.S.N., Navy department archives. 


67 Fletcher to Knox, No. 11, Sept. 9, 1910, S.D.F., 
Chile. 


an Navy, was equally discouraging in his 
report to the navy department. “I do not 
believe,” wrote Niblack, ‘that the Chile- 
an Government wants, intends, or can 
order its ships elsewhere than in England, 
except by a political upheaval of which 
there are now no signs; and I believe fur- 
ther that the national financial condition 
of Chile dictates the same policy.’ A 
Chilean naval commission had been con- 
vened to go through the motions of con- 
sidering tenders, but their specifications 
conformed so closely in every particular 
to English materials that all other bid- 
ders were effectively barred from com- 
petition. Knox ordered the legation to 
protest to the foreign office at this dis- 
crimination. Fletcher was unable to get 
the naval commission to change the spec- 
ifications for English guns and armor, 
but he did secure a postponement of the 
date set for the submission of plans until 
American firms could prepare their de- 
signs. 

News reached the United States in 
December that Germany was about to 
make a determined effort to cut in on a 
share of the South American naval busi- 
ness. The Kaiser was irritated at the way 
in which German shipyards had been ig- 
nored in the distribution of contracts, 
and the German admiralty prepared the 
battle cruiser “Von der Tann” for a 
cruise to South American ports to dem- 
onstrate what German naval skill could 
accomplish. The ‘Von der Tann”’ was 
widely advertised as the fastest and most 
powerful war vessel then afloat, and its 


68 Niblack to Potts, Oct. 1, 1910, case 10782, 
General correspondence, O.N.I. A year later Fletcher 
wrote to Knox: “The sentiment in the Chilean navy 
ever since the Revolution [of 1891] and the Balti- 
more affair has been hostile to us. The English have 
everything their own way” (No. 116, Aug. 5, 1911, 
S.D.F., Chile). 


69 Wilson to Fletcher, cablegram, Sept. 7, 1910, 
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presence in South American waters was 
confidently expected to stimulate trade 
for the German Empire.” The United 
States could not let this demonstration 
go unchallenged, and the navy depart- 
ment hastily prepared its latest and most 
powerful dreadnought, the ‘‘Delaware,” 
for a ten weeks’ cruise to Brazilian and 
Chilean ports in order to forestall the 
visit of the German vessel. Instructions 
were given the commanding officer to 
permit inspection of the ship by officials 
of Brazil and Chile. Captain Gove was 
informed by the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence: “You and your officers will en- 
deavor to show the good points of the 
Delaware and to make a good impression 
upon said officials as to the excellent 
character of the ships built in this coun- 
try. The Department has adopted this 
policy in order to aid the shipbuilding in- 
terests of the country to make contracts 
for the building of men-of-war for foreign 
countries. This authority to allow in- 
spection without limitation is to hold 
good both going and returning from 
Chile.”’* In regard to the fire-control 
system, Gove was advised to use his dis- 
cretion; it was not advisable to explain it 
in detail, but it was also necessary ‘‘to 
avoid the appearance of attempting to 


7° Memorandum for the secretary of the navy, 
Feb. 27, 1911, case 11709, General correspondence, 
O.N.I. “German shipbuilding circles,” said the chief 
intelligence officer, “attribute their exclusion from 
the vast amount of work that has poured into Brit- 
ish shipyards from South America during recent 
years to the fact that no German vessels have re- 
cently visited South American ports. The voyage of 
the Von der Tann . . . . will show the various states 
what Germany can do in the way of modern warship 
construction. The German papers state that the 
commanding officer of the Von der Tann has im- 
perative order. to ‘beat up’ trade and he has been 
directed to give every facility to representatives of 
the various governments to inspect the great cruis- 
er.” 


7 Potts to Gove, Jan. 27, 1911, case 10981, Gen- 
eral correspondence, O.N.I. 


conceal any of the good points of our fire 
control.” Since this device was one of the 
most carefully guarded secrets in any 
navy, the willingness of the navy depart- 
ment to barter it for the benefit of the 
armament interests is a fair indication of 
the lengths to which the Taft administra- 
tion was prepared to go to push its cele- 
brated dollar diplomacy. English inter- 
ests in Chile at once raised a clamor for 
the presence of British warships to offset 
the display of German and American 
naval might. The admiralty immediately 
dispatched the Fourth Cruiser Squadron 
under Rear Admiral Farquhar to save 
the day for British shipbuilders.” 

The naval attaché wrote that the visit 
of the ‘‘Delaware” had made a good im- 
pression but that it would have no effect 
upon the major issue.’ Although Amer- 
ican bankers were ready to finance the 
naval program with a loan of $25,000,000 
on very favorable terms, the Rothschilds 
secured the business; and with it went the 
last chance of American participation in 
the Chilean contracts.74 On July 25, 1911 
the first 30,000-ton dreadnought was 
awarded to a British shipyard. Financial 
conditions deferred the award of the 
second dreadnought; and Knox, with an 
energy and persistence worthy of a bet- 
ter cause, pushed ahead vigorously with 
plans to secure at least part of the mate- 
rial for American firms.7° Chile was asked 
to send a naval commission to the United 
States to inspect ordnance factories and 
to witness ballistic tests at the Aberdeen 
proving grounds of the new 14-inch guns 
which were to be mounted on the ‘““New 


7 Knox to Meyer, Dec. 30, 1910, file 4793-65, 
O.S.N. 


73 Fletcher to Knox, No. 84, Apr. 17, 1911, 
S.D.F., Chile. 


74 Adee to Straus, Nov. 21, 1910, ibid. 


75 Schwab to Knox, Aug. 11, 1911 and Knox to 
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York” and the “Texas.” It was hoped 
that a demonstration of the American 
weapon might lead to an order for the 
main battery of one of the Chilean ships, 
but nothing came of the visit of Admiral 
Goni and his staff except a $2,000,000 
order to the Bethlehem Steel Company 
for coast artillery armament.” Earlier in 
the year the Chilean government, re- 
luctant to antagonize the United States 
unduly in the matter of the battleship 
awards, had given a contract for two sub- 
marines to the Electric Boat Company of 
Groton, Connecticut.7* This order was 
small consolation, however, for the loss 
of the dreadnoughts, upon which some 
$25,000,000 was to be expended. A war 
scare occurring about this time between 
Chile and Peru revived the hopes of 
Knox and the armament-makers for a 
brief period. The Chilean minister in 
Washington opened pourparlers for the 
purchase of one of the dreadnoughts un- 
der construction for the United States 
Navy to offset the acquisition by Peru of 
additional naval armament from 
France.’? The secretary of the navy was 
forced regretfully to decline this offer, 
whereupon the contractors tried to get 
Argentina to sell to Chile the battleship 
being built at the Fore River yard.* In 


76 Potts to McNeely, Oct. 27, 1911, case 11201, 
General correspondence, O.N.I. 


77 McNeely to Rodgers, July 8, 1912, case 11765, 
ibid. 

78 Fletcher to Knox, cablegram, May 4, i911, 
S.D.F., Chile. 


79 Fletcher to Knox, cablegram, Oct. 18, 1911, 
ibid. 

80 Meyer to Duvall, Nov. 18, 1911, file 6077-44, 
O.S.N. “Whilst this Department,” Meyer wrote to 
the New York agent of the Chilean government, “‘is 
doing all in its power, through its representatives in 
South America, to obtain contracts for the building 
of vessels of war in this country, I regret to say that 
it would be extremely inadvisable, in view of the atti- 
tude of Congress toward providing appropriations 


Santiago the Chilean minister of war and 
marine promised the vice-president of 
the Bethlehem company the contract for 
the second Chilean dreadnought if Chile 
could procure a completed battleship at 
once to meet the menace of a powerful 
new Peruvian cruiser.** The general man- 
ager of the company called at the state 
department to suggest that it would 
greatly facilitate matters if Knox could 
intimate to the Chilean foreign minister 
“a good policy with reference to the 
Peruvian provinces.” It was not a ques- 
tion of official intervention in the Tacna- 
Arica controversy “but just a little 
friendly advice from Mr. Knox to the 
Chilean Secretary of State.’’*? The Divi- 
sion of Latin-American Affairs did not 
consider the suggestion a very wise one 
and warned Knox that, in view of the 
explosive character of the proposition, it 
would be best to lay the matter away.* 
The war scare petered out in a few weeks, 
and in June 1912 the second Chilean bat- 
tleship was awarded to a British ship- 
yard without competition. The American 
minister at Santiago made a routine 
protest; but by this time even Knox had 
been convinced of (hilean indifference 
to the United States, and the award was 
allowed to go almost by default, com- 
pared to what had happened on previous 
occasions.*4 

In the meantime Sherrill, at Buenos 
Aires, had not been resting upon his 
laurels. The contract signed with the 





for new construction, for the Navy to attempt the 
passage of a bill for the sale of one of our new ships at 
the present time.” 


8: Fletcher to Knox, No. 142, Oct. 31, 1911, 
S.D.F., Chile. 


82 Grace to Doyle, Oct. 5, 1911, ibid. 
83 Janes to Adee, Oct. 10, 1911, ibid. 


84 Fletcher to Knox, No. 219, June 10, 1912, 
ibid. 
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Fore River people on February 5, 1910 
had given them a short-term option on a 
third dreadnought, should the Argentine 
government feel the need for an addi- 
tional vessel to offset a further increase 
in the Brazilian Navy.*s The envoy urged 
the minister of marine to take up the op- 
tion at once in order to forestall the 
Brazilians in the naval race.** The Argen- 
tine press was very active in the matter; 
Dr. Hansen, the editor of La Argentina, 
who was anxious to put his paper ahead 
of La Prensa as an advocate of naval ex- 
pansion, started a popular subscription 
to raise money for the new vessel.*? 
Sherrill played off one editor against the 
other in an effort to accelerate the nego- 
tiations. “This newspaper rivalry,” he 
told Knox, ‘promises the early con- 
clusion of a movement which means a 
third battleship whether by public sub- 
scription or Government funds.’’** The 
Division of Latin-American Affairs felt 
that Sherrill was pushing things too vig- 
orously and warned Knox that it might 
be well to caution the envoy against an 
overimpetuosity which might bring 
about an unfavorable reaction.*® Sherrill 
defended his precipigancy on the ground 
that a change of administration that au- 
tumn would bring into office a chief exec- 
utive who was much less friendly to the 
United States than President Alcorta. 
Dr. Saenz Pefia was a liberal who con- 
sidered internal reform more important 
than a further expansion of the navy.°° 
As president-elect, he made a sincere ef- 
fort to reach an understanding with Bra- 
8s Sherrill to Knox, cablegram, Feb. 7, 1910, 
S.D.F., Argentina. 
86 Sherrill to Knox, No. 237, Feb. 1, 1910, ibid. 
87 Sherrill to Knox, No. 372, May 16, 1910, ibid. 
88 Sherrill to Knox, No. 415, June 11, 1910, ibid. 
89 Doyle to Knox, Oct. 11, 1910, ibid. 


9° Ricardo LEVENE, A history of Argentina 
(Chapel Hill, N.C., 1937), pp. 503-5. 


zil that would curtail the naval programs 
of both countries. This pacific gesture, 
according to Sherrill, was bitterly re- 
sented by Argentine naval officers, all of 
whom were eager to add another dread- 
nought to the fleet. He wrote: “‘So strong 
has been the feeling in the navy that it 
has caused talk of a possible revolution 
to eliminate Dr. Saenz Pefia before he 
reaches the Presidency. Most of the offi- 
cers of the cruiser ‘Buenos Aires’ sent to 
receive Dr. Saenz Pefia at Rio de Janeiro 
declined to go ashore there to take part 
in the Brazilian ovation to him.” 

In October Sherrill returned to Wash- 
ington on leave of absence to use his in- 
fluence with the steel masters to obtain 
a reduction in the price of guns and 
armor for the new vessel, which the 
Argentine naval commission felt could be 
built more cheaply in Europe. Before he 
left he managed to secure from the in- 
coming president, who was inaugurated 
on October 12, a promise not to inter- 
fere with the plans of the navy for taking 
up the option on the third dreadnought.” 
He also got the option extended to De- 
cember 30; but, before any advantage 
could be taken of it, an event occurred 
which defeated all his plans. The crews of 
the Brazilian dreadnoughts, which had 
been delivered at Rio de Janeiro that 
summer by their English builders, mu- 
tinied in November, killed their officers, 
and trained the big guns of the warships 
on the city, with a threat to open fire un- 
less the demands of the sailors for better 
pay and better treatment were met by 
the authorities. The mutiny was even- 


9 Sherrill to Knox, No. 603, Sept. 6, 1910, 
S.D.F., Argentina. 


92 Sherrill to Knox, No. 611, Sept. 10, 1910, ibid. 
“Notwithstanding his personal opinion,” wrote 
Sherrill, “that the two Argentine ships now under 
construction were equal in battle efficiency to the 
three new Brazilian ships, he has decided to yield to 
the navy’s desire for an additional boat.” 
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tually quelled, but so little confidence did 
the government have in the loyalty of 
the navy that it had the ammunition and 
the breech blocks of the guns removed 
and stored in a safe place ashore.®? For 
many months the two great vessels 
swung at their anchors—neglected, rusty, 
and impotent. The collapse of the Bra- 
zilian menace took much of the wind out 
of the nascent navalism in South Amer- 
ica and put an effective end to the agita- 
tion for a third dreadnought in Argen- 
tina.°4 The Brazilian government ordered 
work stopped on the battleship being 
built in England and took steps to dis- 
pose of the vessel. On December 31 
Sherrill wrote to Knox that Argentina 
would not take up its option. The minis- 
ter did not return to his post and a few 
months later was replaced by John W. 
Garrett.°> He had accomplished the mis- 
sion for which he had been sent to Buenos 
Aires, and he was the only diplomat who 
achieved an outstanding success for the 
policy of the state department during 
the administration of President Taft. 
The enthusiasm which had launched 
the South American republics upon their 
spectacular competition in naval arma- 
93 Dudley to Knox, No. 615, Nov. 29, 1910, 


S.D.F., Brazil; Boston Evening Transcript, Nov. 25, 
30, IQI0. 


94 Dudley to Knox, No. 694, Apr. 4, 1911, S.D.F., 
Brazil. “‘The spirit of the Brazilian people,” wrote 
the ambassador, “‘has become less militant and their 
ambition for naval preeminence in South America 
.... is reduced to a comparatively low ebb.” 


95 Sherrill resigned on July 25, 1911, for reasons 
of ill health brought on by overwork. According to 
Major Archie Butt, Taft’s military aide, Sherrill 
wanted the Berlin embassy as a reward for his suc- 
cess in Argentina; but, when Taft would only offer 
him the embassy in Tokyo, the envoy resigned from 
the diplomatic service and returned to his law prac- 
tice (Taft and Roosevelt: the intimate letters of Archie 
Butt, military aide [New York, 1930], II, 720-22). 
For the details of Sherrill’s career see the Yale alumni 
weekly, XLVI (August-September 1936), 16; also 
Who’s who in America, 1914-1915 (Chicago, 1915), 
VIII, 2125. 


ment soon wore off. The financial burden 
imposed by the maintenance of an up-to- 
date naval establishment was much 
heavier than had at first been realized. A 
popular demand arose in each of the re- 
publics to sell the monster warships and 
devote the money to internal improve- 
ments. In December 1913 Brazil sold 
its third dreadnought to the Turkish 
government, and this strengthened the 
determination of Chile and Argentina to 
dispose of their warships.°? The two 
Argentine vessels, which were nearing 
completion in American shipyards, em- 
bodied the latest installations and de- 
vices in use on the battleships of the 
American Navy. The idea of allowing 
this material to pass into the hands of a 
naval rival, like Germany or Japan, was 
very distasteful to the American author- 
ities. There was a feeling in Washington 
that the policy of the Taft administration 


96 Fletcher to Bryan, No. 454, Feb. 16, 1914, 
S.D.F., Chile. “Since the naval rivalry began in 
1910,” Fletcher wrote, “‘financial conditions, which 
were none too good then, have grown worse; and as 
the time approaches for the final payment, feeling 
has been growing in these countries that perhaps 
they are much more in need of money than of battle- 
ships.” 


97 London Times, Jan. 2, 1914; Morgan to Bryan, 
No. 242, Sept. 8, 1913, S.D.F., Brazil. Strenuous 
efforts had been made by the English builders of the 
“Rio de Janeiro” to sell the dreadnought to the Argen- 
tine government (A. W. Johnston to Knox, Jan. 24, 
1912, S.D.F., No. 835.34/303). The Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation had never abandoned hope of 
getting a contract for a third Argentine dreadnought; 
and Garrett, the new minister, had co-operated ac- 
tively with the agents of the steel trust in the matter. 
“You will note,” the acting secretary of state wrote 
to the navy department late in 1912, “that Mr. Gar- 
rett is of the opinion that the sending of a [war] ship 
might have a beneficial influence tending to the 
placing of the contract for the third Argentine 
dreadnought in the United States’’ (Adee to Meyer, 
Nov. 5, 1912, file 4793-73, O.S.N.). Garrett had 
complained of the number of foreign men-of-war 
making visits to Buenos Aires and of the fact that no 
American war vessel had visited the port since 1910 
(Garrett to Knox, Sept. 26, 1912 [state department 
enclosure], file 4793-74, O.S.N.). 
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had been a mistake from the beginning. 
“The possibility of the sale of these ships 
to a European government,” said the 
chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, “brings 
into question the advisability of continu- 
ing the policy of furnishing American 
contractors with the latest designs of our 
ordnance, as was done in the case of these 
two vessels.” The contract with Argen- 
tina gave the United States first option 
on the “Rivadavia” and the ‘‘Moreno”’ 
in the event of their disposal to a third 
party. The navy department did not 
want to acquire these ships, which by 
1914 represented a somewhat obsolescent 
type; and it demanded that diplomatic 
pressure be brought to bear upon Argen- 
tina to keep its warships. ‘‘It is the opin- 
ion of this Department,” said the secre- 
tary of the navy on April 7, “that it 
would not be in keeping with the best in- 
terests of the United States for the 
Argentine Government to sell one or 
both of the battleships under construc- 
tion for the Argentine Republic.”°? On 
April 13 Bryan cabled the legation at 
Buenos Aires that the state department 
concurred with the navy department in 
considering it most unwise for the Argen- 
tine government to sell its warships to a 
foreign power."’® 

Recent elections in Argentina had re- 
sulted in socialist gains, and the naval 
attaché reported a strong sentiment in 
congress in favor of selling the ships and 
spending the money to open more 
schools.'** The question was fought out 
at the session of the chamber of deputies 


98 Memorandum for the secretary of the navy, 
May 9, 1914, file 4793-38, O.S.N. 


99 Daniels to Lansing, Apr. 7, 1914, file 4793-88, 
ibid. 

10° Bryan to Lorillard, cablegram, Apr. 13, 1914, 
S.D.F., Argentina. 


tot Report of the naval attaché, No. 22, Sept. 9, 
1913, C-9-D, No. 3303, O.N.I. 


in May and was not decided until after a 
prolonged and bitter struggle. ‘‘I have 
lost no occasion,” said the chargé, ‘‘to 
bolster up the Executive’s stand in the 
premises without divulging the Depart- 
ment’s views or appearing in any way to 
interfere with the internal affairs of the 
Government.’””? Three bills favoring the 
sale of the dreadnoughts were introduced 
and debated in secret session. The forces 
of economy and retrenchment were led 
by a distinguished statesman, Sefior 
Drago, but in the end the naval party 
triumphed. On June 22 Lorillard reported 
that the bills had been defeated, and the 
chargé warned against further delay in 
turning the vessels over to the Argentine 
authorities."°? The excessive length of 
time which it had taken to build the 
ships had caused much criticism of 
American methods and materials, and 
these rumors had been used to discredit 
American trade in general throughout 
Argentina and the rest of Latin Amer- 
ica.?°%4 

Additional complications developed 
after the outbreak of the war of 1914. 
The German ambassador complained to 
the state department that England in- 
tended to take over the ships as soon as 
they reached the River Plate, and the 
British ambassador demanded that the 
United States take the utmost precau- 
tions to prevent the vessels from being 
turned over to a neutral power which in 
turn would sell them to Germany.’ 
Bryan insisted that Argentina accept its 

102 Lorillard to Bryan, No. 294, May 26, 1914, 
S.D.F., Argentina. 

13 Lorillard to Bryan, No. 306, June 22, 1914, 
ibid. 

104 Wilson to Bowles, Jan. 19, 1912 and Knox to 


Meyer, Jan. 25, 1912, case 11569, General corre- 
spondence, O.N.I. 

105 Spring-Rice to Lansing, Aug. 12, 1914 and 
Phillips to Lansing, Aug. 29, 1914, S.D.F., Argen- 
tina. 
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warships in good faith and with no men- 
tal reservations inimical to American 
neutrality laws. International armament 
interests were exerting great pressure in 
Washington and in Buenos Aires to per- 
mit the sale of the battleships to a Balkan 
country, whence they would find their 
way into the possession of one of the bel- 
ligerents." The administration was 
greatly relieved when the Argentine 
dreadnoughts finally arrived in the River 
Plate that winter and were officially add- 
ed to the naval establishment of the re- 
public. Although evidence is lacking on 
the point, it is not too much to assume 
that the long-deferred elevation that sum- 
mer of the Argentine legation in Wash- 
ington to the rank of an embassy was 
connected in some way with the desire of 
the United States to hold the Argentin- 
ians to their contractual obligations. 
Beyond this, it is doubtful if either coun- 
try benefited from the scramble for naval 
contracts, although American business 
profited from a few orders for other mate- 
rial which may or may not have had any 
connection with the battleship con- 
tracts."7 The Navy had consented reluc- 
tantly to the admission of twenty Argen- 
tine naval officers to service aboard its war- 
ships; and the Argentinians, in turn, felt 
that they had not been treated with com- 
plete frankness or courtesy during their 
tour of duty as guests of the navy de- 


106 Lorillard to Bryan, No. 266, Mar. 18, 1914, 
ibid. A group of French bankers, acting on behalf of 
the Russian government, were offering in gold twice 
the contract price for the ships, which were to be 
turned over to Greece (Flint to Daniels, July 28, 
1914, S.D.F., No. 835.34/331).- 


1°7In December 1910 Huntington Wilson in- 
formed the House Committee on Appropriations 
that, in addition to the naval contracts, Argentina 
had purchased $2,500,000 worth of railway equip- 
ment and placed an annual order of $200,000 to 
furnish paper to a large Latin-American newspaper 
(Boston Evening Transcript, Dec. 12, 1910). 


partment.’’® The matter got into the 
press and created an unpleasant sensa- 
tion."*? Patriotic citizens wrote in to 
Washington demanding to know if it 
were true that the government was ped- 
dling its naval secrets in an effort to 
boost the profits of the steel trust."° Con- 
gress was moved to pass a resolution in 
February 1911 asking to know what 
plans, specifications, orders, or other con- 
fidential matters had been issued in re- 
gard to the Argentine battleships; but 
Knox parried the congressional motion 
by declaring that to transmit a full ac- 
count of the transactions would not be in 
the public interest.%% Rear Admiral 
Domecq Garcia, who headed the Argen- 
tine naval commission which was super- 
vising the construction of the dread- 
noughts, protested to the navy depart- 
ment at such treatment; and foreign 
competitors were not slow to take advan- 
tage of this friction to damage the pres- 
tige of the United States throughout 
South America." 

From the standpoint of continued 
peace in South America the outbreak of 
the war in Europe in 1914 was perhaps a 
fortunate occurrence in that the atten- 
tion of American armament firms and the 
state department was diverted from the 


108 A. W. Johnston to Knox, Sept. 13, 1910, file 
4793-52, O.S.N. The vice-president of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company pointed out that the policy of 
the navy department in regard to these officers was 
creating misunderstanding and hard feeling because 
complete freedom was not allowed aboard American 
warships, especially during target practice and fleet 
maneuvers. 


109 Chicago Inter Ocean, Feb. 23, 1911. 


110 The National Camp, Patriotic Order of the 
Sons of America, to the secretary of the navy, Mar. 
28, 1911, file 4793-38: 31, O.S.N. 


™ Knox to Taft, Mar. 30, 1911; “Battleships for 
the Argentine Republic,” loc. cit.; Meyer to Taft, 
Mar. 28, 1911, S.D.F., No. 835.34/279. 


112 Garcia to Potts, Feb. 23, 1911, case 10509, 
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picayune business of these republics to 
the unparalleled opportunities afforded 
by the needs of the Allies. Once the war 
was over, however, there was a tremen- 
dous surplus of armament of which some 
disposition had to be made. Agents, both 
diplomatic and commercial, were sent to 
all the republics in an endeavor to inter- 
est them in adding to their fleets and 
arsenals. In 1919 an American naval mis- 
sion went to Peru to reorganize the 
Peruvian navy and to build a submarine 
base on the island of San Lorenzo in the 
harbor of Callao for the maintenance of 
the underwater craft which the Electric 
Boat Company ultimately sold to that 
country."3 The British had a naval mis- 
sion in Chile trying to sell that govern- 
ment an unspecified number of battle- 
ships, cruisers, and destroyers which 
were no longer of any use to the Grand 
Fleet. Great uneasiness was manifested 
in the other republics at the possibility of 
Chile’s upsetting the balance of naval 
power in South America by the acquisi- 
tion of a powerful armada."* The Chile- 
ans, however, contented themselves with 
the purchase of a single dreadnought and 
a few destroyers, all of which had been 
ordered before the war and had been 
taken over by the British Navy in 1914. 
In 1923 the United States sent a naval 
mission to Brazil to reorganize the naval 
affairs of that republic, and Rear Admiral 
Carl T. Vogelgesang recommended to the 
minister of marine an ambitious program 
of naval construction which would have 
added 150,000 tons of warships to the 


113 Foreign relations, 1920 (Washington, 1935), 
III, 367-69; New International year book, 1927, ed. 
F. M. Cosy (New York, 1927), p. 556. 


4 New York Times, Apr. 24, 27, 1920; New inter- 
national year book, 1921 (New York, 1921), p. 492. 


Brazilian Navy within the next ten 
years."5 The admiral’s activities were 
severely criticized by the other republics; 
and the state department, reluctant to 
start another naval race in South Amer- 
ica within such a short time after the 
Washington Disarmament Conference, 
put its foot down firmly on the efforts of 
our naval authorities to stimulate the 
languishing armament business." Some 
of the Brazilian and Argentine dread- 
noughts were modernized in American 
shipyards after 1925; but no more orders 
for naval construction were received, and 
an important feature of American naval- 
diplomatic relations had come to an end 
—for the time being at least.” As a 
means of promoting closer co-operation or 
understanding between the two hemi- 
spheres the international armament busi- 
ness was an instrument of very dubious 
worth. The peddling of war material to 
small but quarrelsome nations was 
fraught with too many unpleasant com- 
plications and unpredictable conse- 
quences. Battleship diplomacy had been 
a novel departure in American state- 
craft; some material success had been 
achieved, but the net result, from the 
standpoint of the imponderable factors, 
was most unsatisfactory and disappoint- 
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1926), p. 509. Argentina was the only republic to add 
anything larger than torpedo craft to its naval estab- 
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built in England at the same time (Brassey, Naval 
annual [Portsmouth, England, 1940], p. 105). 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE OF 1919 


BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 


FEW years after the close of the war of 
A 1914-18 the belligerent governments be- 
gan opening their archives for the years before 
1914, and a voluminous literature on the ques- 
tion of ‘‘war guilt” resulted. Twenty-five years 
have elapsed since the Paris Peace Conference, 
which followed the war; and now, for the first 
time, a participating government has begun to 
publish its papers. There is, to be sure, a con- 
siderable unofficial literature available: David 
Hunter Miller, My diary at the Conference of 
Paris? and The drafting of the Covenant;3 A. G. 
de Lapradelle, La documentation internationale: 
la paix de Versailles;4 J. T. Shotwell, The origins 
of the International Labour Organization,’ pub- 
lications by or based on the papers of partici- 
pants—President Wilson, Colonel House, Rob- 
ert Lansing, Henry White, General Bliss, David 
Lloyd George, André Tardieu, Count Aldro- 
vandi, and others; and H. W. V. Temperley 
(ed.), A history of the Peace Conference of Paris.° 
But anyone who has used these materials is 
constantly aware of lacunae and is always con- 
scious of tentative conclusions. The publication 
of the American documents (which has long 
been desired by the department of state but 
was held up by the opposition of foreign govern- 
ments) is an event of great historiographical im- 
portance, not only because many mysteries of 
the Paris Conference will doubtless be cleared 
up, but also because, with another peace con- 
ference in the offing at the close of the present 
war, there is an imperative necessity that the 
procedures and policies of Paris shall be known 
to peoples and to responsible officials alike. It 


t Papers relating to the foreign relations of the 
United States, 1919. The Paris Peace Conference. 
Vols. I and II. (‘Publications of the department of 
state,’ Nos. 1815, 1823.) Pp. lxiiit+575; lxxii+812. 
$2.75. 

2 New York, 1924-26. 

3 New York, 1928. 5 New York, 1934. 


4 Paris, 1929. 6 London, 1920-24. 
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is doubtless too much to expect that the docu- 
ments of other powers will be made available 
soon, for the Quai d’Orsay and the Consulta are 
at present in German hands and the British 
have never exhibited much interest in the con- 
ference; but at least a beginning has been made. 

The American publication will naturally be 
based chiefly on the files of the department of 
state and the records of the American Commis- 
sion To Negotiate Peace; but additional docu- 
ments have been drawn from the papers of 
Woodrow Wilson, Edward M. House, Robert 
Lansing, Tasker H. Bliss, Henry White, 
Breckinridge Long, and David Hunter Miller. 
The publication will cover the period of active 
American participation in the Paris Conference, 
that is, to December 9, 1919, when the Ameri- 
can Commission departed from Paris. Volumes 
I and II, here reviewed, extend from the Armis- 
tice of November 11, 1918 to the first meeting 
of the Council of Ten on January 12, 1919; Vol- 
umes III-IX will deal with the work of the 
conference and will contain the minutes of the 
various councils established by the conference 
(Council of Ten, Council of Four, etc.) ; Volume 
X will recount the work of the American Com- 
mission; Volume XI and the following volumes 
will contain the reports of the various commis- 
sions, the documents on the negotiations with 
the enemy powers, and documents bearing on 
the economic activities of the conference. So 
vast an amount of material will not be easily 
read or digested, but the interest in it will as- 
suredly be compelling and permanent. The vol- 
umes are being prepared in the Division of Re- 
search and Publication; those here reviewed 
were compiled by James S. Deddie, Morrison B. 
Giffen, and John W. Foley, Jr., under the im- 
mediate direction of Ernest R. Perkins, with 
Matilda F. Axton in charge of the editorial 
work. While some material of secondary impor- 
tance has been omitted in order to keep the pub- 
lication ‘‘within reasonable limits,” the prin- 
ciples laid down many years ago, when the pub- 
lication of the documents on the war of 1914 
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was begun, have been adhered to; that is to say, 
nothing essential to the story has been with- 
held, and an indication is always provided when 
documents are published in incomplete form. 

Most of the “principal persons” mentioned 
in a long reference list at the beginning of Vol- 
ume I have died, but names will be found of a 
few officials who are holding important posi- 
tions at the present time. Perhaps the best ex- 
ample of the continuity of the American for- 
eign service is Joseph C. Grew, ambassador to 
Japan from 1932 to 1941, who was secretary of 
the American Commission To Negotiate Peace. 
Breckinridge Long, who was an assistant secre- 
tary of state in 1918~19, is once more, after a 
period of private life, an assistant secretary of 
state. 

The two months following the Armistice 
were consumed in preparations for the peace 
conference, which formally opened on January 
18, 1919. Despite the fact that the various gov- 
ernments had groups at work studying the 
problems of peace, the sudden end of the war 
found them unprepared on many points, such 
as where the conference should be held, who 
should attend, how many representatives were 
needed, etc. The number of questions to be de- 
cided was, in fact, legion, and many govern- 
ments had to be consulted; many questions had 
not been decided when the conference finally 
opened. A perusal of the two volumes leaves the 
reader almost breathless. 

Volume I opens with a series of statements 
and telegrams inspired by the Armistice. Presi- 
dent Wilson declared that “everything for 
which America fought has been accomplished.” 
Colonel House cabled from Paris: ‘“‘Autocracy 
is dead. Long live democracy and its immortal 
leader.” Clemenceau told House that “the 
United States and France were the only nations 
willing to make an unselfish settlement”; and 
Wilson assured Jusserand, the French ambassa- 
dor in Washington, that he had “‘the highest re- 
gard” for Clemenceau, ‘“‘with whom it will, I am 
sure, be a pleasure to work in every way.” 
Lloyd George telegraphed that British and 
American ideals were “fundamentally the 
same.” Victor Emmanuel III expressed “the 
fervent wish that the memory of the battles 
fought together may enhance the ties of lasting 
friendship between our peoples.” Beyond a 
doubt, all these declarations were sincerely 
meant. 

Then comes a long section on the organiza- 
tion and work of “The Inquiry.” In August 


1917 Breckinridge Long and the solicitor of the 
department of state suggested to Secretary 
Lansing the establishment of a “‘bureau’’ for the 
study and preparation of questions likely to be 
brought up at a peace conference, to be kept 
under the control of the secretary of state. Why 
the matter was assigned, not to the department 
of state, but to an ad hoc organization under 
Colonel House and Dr. S. E. Mezes is not made 
clear by the documents. More than one hundred 
pages are given over to the organization and 
work of The Inquiry, in which Mezes and 
Walter Lippmann appear to have been the guid- 
ing spirits. Mezes described its function as 
“forging instruments in aid of judgment, that 
is, in gathering for each region and problem a 
thorough, well proportioned and well organized 
body of facts which will aid [the secretary of 
state] and other officers of the Government in 
determining policies.” There is evidence of dis- 
satisfaction with Mezes’ direction, for in August 


‘1918 a stricter division of functions and an ex- 


act definition of status and appointments had 
to be effected. When it came to deciding what 
members should attend the peace conference, 
Wilson thought a small delegation would suf- 
fice, for it was “unlikely that anything but the 
main territorial, political and racial questions 
at issue will be settled at the peace conference” 
and “all detailed discussions of financial and 
commercial and other similar arrangements will 
be delegated by the conference to special con- 
ferences and commissions.” Dis aliter visum. In 
the end, seven territorial specialists, seven as- 
sistants, two cartographers, and a librarian 
were nominated by Mezes; but others were sub- 
sequently added. Presumably the recommenda- 
tions of The Inquiry will be published in later 
volumes. 

Even before the Armistice was signed, the 
choice of place for the conference was being dis- 
cussed. Naturally the French urged Paris; the 
Belgians, Brussels. House uncannily foresaw 
that ‘the only objection to Paris is that if a 
sharp difference should arise between one of the 
Allies and the French it might be embarrass- 
ing.”’ Wilson at first preferred Lausanne, and 
Lloyd George agreed to “Switzerland”; but ‘‘on 
second thought” Wilson decided that ‘“Ver- 
sailles may be the best place for the peace con- 
ference where friendly influences and author- 
ities are in control rather than Switzerland 
which is saturated with every poisonous ele- 
ment and open to every hostile influence in 
Europe”—which makes one wonder why Wil- 
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son finally wished the League of Nations to be 
established at Geneva. The British govern- 
ment preferred Paris to Versailles, and Paris 
was chosen. 

From the beginning Wilson was determined 
to attend the peace conference and assumed 
that he would be selected to preside. House had 
to inform him that, if the conference met in 
France, Clemenceau would be the presiding 
officer; House declared that ‘everyone wants 
you to come over to take part in the preliminary 
conferences,”’ but he said that the feeling was 
general that ‘‘no head of a state’ should sit in 
the peace conference. Wilson thought this a 
scheme to exclude him “‘from fear that he might 
there lead the weaker nations against [French 
and English leaders].”” In the end, Wilson ac- 
cepted House’s advice to leave the matter of his 
participation in the formal conference until 
after his arrival in Europe, and even agreed to 
propose that Clemenceau should preside! House 
seems to have been very successful in calming 
Wilson’s suspicions that Clemenceau and Lloyd 
George were ‘“‘ganging up” on him. House also 
urged on the president the desirability of his 
visiting England, Belgium, and Italy before the 
opening of the conference. The French govern- 
ment placed at the disposal of Wilson the resi- 
dence of Prince Murat, which had twenty-six 
living-rooms and bedrooms—and one _ bath- 
room. The Quai d’Orsay wished to know if Wil- 
son’s reply to Poincaré’s address of welcome 
would be delivered in French, which was 
promptly answered in the negative. Wilson de- 
clined to receive an address from a delegation of 
laboring men and socialists headed by Albert 
Thomas and Pierre Renaudel because he “fears 
embarrassment from any seeming identification 
with any single element’”’—which did not pre- 
vent Renaudel from handing in the address to 
the American embassy in Paris. After his ar- 
rival Wilson explained to Clemenceau that he 
wished to attend the peace conference as head 
of the United States government and not as 
president and that presiding over the confer- 
ence was ‘‘clearly the prerogative” of the French 
premier; this determined Clemenceau to sup- 
port Wilson’s request. The account of Wilson’s 
visit to Italy makes no reference to the maneu- 
vers by which, according to the Diary of Gino 
Speranza,’ the Italian government prevented 
Wilson from addressing the citizens of Rome. 

The choice of the membership of the Ameri- 
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can Commission provided some nice problems. 
Wilson declined to appoint William Jennings 
Bryan because “it would be unjustly but cer- 
tainly taken for granted that he would be too 
easy and that he would pursue some Eutopian 
[sic] scheme,”’ and Elihu Root because “I have 
had more opportunities than [the proposer] has 
had of knowing just how hopeless a reactionary 
he is,” or a representative of labor, or any other 
group, because “‘special representation was out 
of the question.” Mr. Justice Day, who had 
signed the treaty with Spain in 1898, declined 
to serve. Secretary Baker suggested General 
Bliss, who was appointed. Lansing thought ‘a 
western representative such as Borah might be 
desirable.” After the arrival of the commission 
in Paris, rumors began to circulate in Washing- 
ton that it was making use of ‘‘a good many 
Americans still in the army who are prominent 
socially, although not otherwise of pronounced 
ability”; which was roundly denied by the secre- 
tary of the commission. At a meeting on De- 
cember 30, 1918 the commissioners noted that 
‘President Wilson alone had met witk a politi- 
cal reverse in the recent elections at home, and 
that he was also handicapped by the approach 
of the end of his term of office.” On the other 
hand, they disapproved of a proposal from 
House that an army officer, Major Birch Helms, 
should be detailed to the commission to assist it 
in obtaining information relative to Republican 
sentiment in the United States and to “‘trans- 
mit correct and accurate data, independent of 
press dispatches, to Republican leaders.” 

One question had not been cleared up by the 
opening of the conference. The French govern- 
ment was very anxious to have French recog- 
nized as the official language of the conference, 
and the British were at first disposed to agree. 
House then proposed that both English and 
French should be recognized, but no decision is 
recorded up to January 12, 1919. 

As soon as the Armistice was signed, House 
appreciated the necessity of the United States 
having its own sources of information from 
central and eastern Europe, and steps were 
immediately taken to send American intelli- 
gence officers into the newly formed or revolu- 
tionized states. That the problem was a real 
one can be gauged from the fact that as late as 
January 4, 1919 the state department was still 
uncertain whether Rumania had re-entered the 
war. Later special missions under Ellis Loring 
Dresel and Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge 
were sent to Germany and Austria respectively. 
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The specialists attached to the Commission To 
Negotiate Peace, chosen chiefly from The In- 
quiry, were authorized to see nationalist leaders 
and others with a view to learning more inti- 
mately the views of the various nationalist 
groups; they were, however, advised to ‘“main- 
tain an impartial attitude and disclaim any in- 
formation regarding policies.” 

As regards the press, the French and the 
British readily agreed to abolish the censorship 
on all press telegrams to the United States— 
with the result that many contradictory reports 
were sent, sometimes to the embarrassment of 
the department of state and the confusion of 
congress. Wilson appointed Ray Stannard 
Baker to take charge of all information emanat- 
ing from the American Commission and asked 
the commissioners to receive American news- 
papermen daily. The press correspondents were 
assured that they could attend the first formal 
meeting of the conference but not “the initial 
meeting of the Allied Delegates.” Finally, it 
was arranged that the specialists should ‘‘from 
time to time prepare memoranda for, and make 
oral explanations to the press representatives, 
outlining facts and problems in interesting re- 
gions, but without setting forth attitudes or 
policies.” 

A nice problem was presented by the desire 
of certain Central and South American coun- 
tries to be represented at the conference, nota- 
bly Brazil. The American government stated 
that it regarded “with sympathy” the wishes of 
those countries which declared war on or broke 
relations with Germany and that it would sup- 
port their claims to be represented; but it made 
clear that they could not expect to take part in 
the preliminary meetings of the delegates of the 
great powers. Argentina asked to be represented 
at any conference meeting to “treat of the pro- 
posed League of Nations,” which Argentina de- 
sired to join. Denmark and Norway also wished 
to participate in the discussion of the League, 
and the latter wished to assume sovereignty 
over Spitzbergen. The Japanese legation in 
Peking argued that, since Japan was ready to 
return the Kiaochow leased territory (in Shan- 
tung) to China in accordance with the Japanese 
declaration of 1914, China need not be repre- 
sented at the conference; but the United States 
and France made no objections. Wilson, how- 
ever, did insist that no American citizen should 
serve as adviser to the Chinese delegation. Fin- 
land was apparently put off with the statement 
that its request to participate could only be de- 


cided by the Allies in common concert. On the 
other hand, Liberia was encouraged to appoint 
an American as one of its three delegates. Mon- 
tenegro demanded ‘‘the place which is its by 
right’”’—unsuccessfully. The Persian govern- 
ment declared that its “hope is in America” and 
put forward eight demands, ‘“‘based upon and 
within the scope of” the Fourteen Points, which 
were summarized as a plea for “‘economic free- 
dom”; the British government readily agreed 
that Persia might take part in the discussion of 
questions affecting itself. As soon as the Armis- 
tice was signed, Poland applied for admission— 
but was not recognized by the Allies for several 
months. In consequence of its re-entering the 
war on November 9, 1918, there was no question 
of Rumania’s admission; but in January 1919 
the Rumanian premier was greatly excited by a 
rumor—false—that only Belgium and Serbia 
would be admitted to the conference of the four 
great powers. The Russian ambassador in 
Washington (that is, the representative of the 
Kerensky regime) asked the United States to 
“find a way to have the interests of the Russian 
people properly protected”; and a similar re- 
quest was addressed to the conference by the 
government of Admiral Kolchak at Omsk, 
which hoped to be recognized by the Allies and 
asked the tsarist foreign minister, Sazonov, to 
act as its agent. No decision was reached by the 
Allies. Switzerland asked for representation, at 
least when questions affecting it were discussed; 
again, no decision was reached. 

Much more important than these points of 
protocol was the adumbration of policies, which 
was made necessary by the sudden end of the 
war and the evident unpreparedness of the gov- 
ernments for peace. On November 16 Secretary 
Lansing drew up a list of thirty-three ‘‘queries,”’ 
of which perhaps the most important read: 
“How far can a provision in the treaty as to 
making war in support of the League be binding 
upon the United States in view of the constitu- 
tional delegation of the war power?”’ On Decem- 
ber 5 Captain Walter Lippmann submitted a 
list of the thirteen “most immediately pressing 
territorial questions.”” On the same day the 
consul-general in London, who had had many a 
tussle with the British authorities in 1914-17 
about the blockade, transmitted a long letter 
containing four proposals to safeguard the free- 
dom of the seas. General Bliss raised the ques- 
tion as to how far principles might be sacrificed 
to expediency and strategy in the drawing of the 
new frontiers, to which Lansing replied that he 
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was convinced that Britain and France “have 
come to a working understanding and will en- 
deavor to frustrate any plan which will defeat 
their ambitions.’”’ The technical advisers to the 
American Commission, James Brown Scott and 
David Hunter Miller, prepared a skeleton draft 
of a peace treaty and then began to fill in the 
details; they proposed that the Standing Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations (the equivalent 
of the Council set up under the Covenant) 
should decide by a majority vote (instead of by 
unanimity, as provided by the Covenant). 

The first steps toward inter-Allied harmony 
were taken at a conference held in London in 
the first days of December 1918. Because of ill- 
ness, House was unable to attend, but he kept 
in touch through D. H. Miller. Thanks to the in- 
sistence of Balfour, the British foreign secre- 
tary, all resolutions were passed subject to the 
approval of Wilson when he should arrive. 

On November 15 the French government 
submitted an elaborate ‘“‘scheme of procedure” 
for the forthcoming conference, whick called, 
inter alia, for the abandonment of the secret 
treaties concluded during the war, “in accord- 
ance with the ideas of President Wilson”; on the 
other hand, the Fourteen Points were rejected 
because they “do not possess the concrete char- 
acter indispensable for approaching the precise 
regulations of concrete stipulation,” although 
Clemenceau had formally accepted the Four- 
teen Points in the negotiations preceding the 
Armistice. This was followed on November 29 
by a statement to the effect that the peace 
terms were to be “imposed” on the defeated 
states; colonial affairs ‘which essentially con- 
cern England and France” were to be “‘settled 
directly amongst the great powers without call- 
ing upon any committee to discuss them.” A 
more detailed program was circulated by the 
French embassy in London; it included the 
statement that “all damage resulting from the 
war... . must be made good at the expense of 
the German government,” whereas the pre- 
Armistice agreement restricted reparation to 
the damage done to the civil population of the 
Allies. A final French plan for the preliminary 
conversations between the Allied ministers was 
presented on January 5, 1919; the results of 
these conversations were to be embodied in pre- 
liminaries of peace which the ex-enemy states 
would have to accept; then would come a formal 
congress for the elaboration of details. This plan 
met with little criticism from the American 
technical advisers. 


On October 30 Lloyd George told House that 
‘Great Britain desired the United States to be- 
come trustee for the German East African col- 
onies” ; House interpreted this as signifying that 
“the British would like us to accept something 
so they might more freely take what they de- 
sire’ (Southwest Africa, the Asiatic islands, 
Mesopotamia, Palestine). Later the British for- 
eign office declared that ‘England wishes to 
consult America first’”’ and outlined its views on 
the territorial settlement. The real British con- 
cern was over what the United States might de- 
mand to secure the freedom of the seas. 

From H. Nelson Gay, an American resident 
of Rome, came an elaborate statement of the 
claims of Italy (thirty pages), prepared, at the 
request of Charles H. Haskins of The Inquiry, 
after consultation with the Italian government; 
the Treaty of London was explained and de- 
fended in great detail, and Fiume was asked for, 
as well as rectifications of frontier in Africa at 
the expense of Britain and France and the plac- 
ing of Ethiopia ‘‘within the exclusive sphere of 
influence of Italy, which would naturally re- 
spect Ethiopia’s integrity”; but no claim was 
made for any of the German colonies. The am- 
bassador in Rome picked up a rumor that Brit- 
ain, France, and Italy had agreed to “stand by 
each other in the essential results of the war in- 
cluding territorial claims such as the French and 
Italian claims,” but this was denied by Son- 
nino, the Italian foreign minister. Early in Jan- 
uary, General di Robilant, the Italian military 
representative on the Supreme War Council, 
handed to General Bliss an elaborate memoran- 
dum setting forth the military reasons why Italy 
should receive Dalmatia, upon which the hard- 
headed Bliss commented: ‘‘The claims of the 
Italian government are based solely on an as- 
sumed revival of war in the not distant future. 
....1 do not suppose that the American gov- 
ernment, in making large loans of money, in the 
contribution of large quantities of supplies, and 
in furnishing the slight direct military assistance 
[one regiment] which it did to Italy, had for a 
moment in mind the fact that it was doing all 
this solely for the purpose of enabling Italy to 
make conquests.” 

The Japanese were agreed on “the necessity 
of securing recognition of Japan’s paramount 
position in Eastern Asia” and in the hope that 
the organization of a League of Nations “will 
offer an opportunity to assert the equality of 
the yellow race.” The limitation of armaments 
did not meet with much favor. One newspaper 
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warned America that, “if she becomes conceited 
and attributes the defeat of the enemy to her 
own strength, assuming at the same time a posi- 
tive attitude in world affairs, she will be doomed 
as Germany is now doomed.” Marquis Okuma 
asked how America proposed to treat alien 
races and insisted that Japanese emigrants 
should be freely allowed to enter every country; 
he also wished to know how British and Ameri- 
can naval plans could be reconciled with their 
declarations concerning peace. Prince Konoye 
urged rejection of British and American eco- 
nomic imperialism and hinted that in certain 
circumstances ‘“‘Japan will be obliged to assume 
the same attitude as Germany before the war 
and destroy the status quo.” 

A few new documents concerning the origins 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations are 
provided, including a draft by D. H. Miller, 
which was sharply criticized by Lansing and 
Bliss. Bliss remarked, apropos of disarmament: 
“Has not this war made us reasonably ready 
for it? If not, God help us.” Miller also tried his 
hand at declarations for open diplomacy and for 
equality of trade conditions. 

Breckinridge Long submitted a memoran- 
dum pointing out the danger in the British con- 
trol of world cables, which he suggested should 
be placed under the League of Nations; or ar- 
rangements must be made by which gutta 
percha, which alone is serviceable for the in- 
sulating of cables and is found only in Malaya, 
could be obtained by all nations. Samuel Gom- 
pers, the president of the American Federation 
of Labor, obtained Wilson’s consent to proceed 
to Paris and summon a labor conference, which 
should meet simultaneously with the peace con- 
ference. The United States supported the con- 
tention of Liberia that the question of the re- 
funding of a loan made to it in 1912 should not 
be brought before the peace conference, as ap- 
parently Britain and France desired. Wilson 
and Lansing were also unwilling for the Tacna- 
Arica question to be placed on the agenda. The 
American government was as touchy as any 
other when its special preserves were threat- 
ened! The United States also declined a French 
suggestion that France, the United States, 
Britain, Belgium, and Italy should join a con- 
vention for the adoption of rules of aerial navi- 
gation, on the ground that the subject did not 
pertain to the peace conference. 

The documents in Volume I are concerned 
chiefly with the meeting, functioning, and scope 
of the peace conference. Volume II is devoted to 


practical questions of European politics which 
arose the moment the Armistice was signed and 
many of which needed to be dealt with be- 
fore the peace conference could meet. The most 
pressing problems were, of course, presented by 
Germany, although the situation in eastern 
and southeastern Europe was actually more 


dangerous. The Armistice was not a week old | 


when the German government began a long 
series of communications, first to the United 
States and later, as a result of French objec- 
tions, to the Allies as a group, asking for food, 
protesting against the blockade, and criticizing 
the harsh terms of the Armistice and assert- 
ing that they could not be executed without 
unreasonable hardship for Germany. In particu- 
lar the surrender of railway rolling stock and the 
separation of the Rhineland into an occupied 
Left Bank and a German Right Bank were pro- 
tested against. The German ministers in Den- 
mark and Sweden hinted that, unless concessions 
were granted, Germany was likely to go com- 
munist. Clemenceau assured Germany that the 
Allies would allow Germany to obtain such food 
supplies “‘as they shall deem necessary,” and in 
Copenhagen the gossip was that the British 
blockade of Germany was no longer being en- 
forced; but the terms of the Armistice were not 
relaxed, and were, indeed, added to when it was 
renewed in January and again in February 1919. 
The continued whining of the German govern- 
ment doubtless prejudiced its cause with the 
Allied governments, but probably—the guess 
may be ventured—the same tactics will be re- 
peated at the end of the present war. 

In their resolutions of December 3, 1918 the 
Allied governments agreed to the trial of Em- 
peror William II, but Wilson refused to commit 
himself until he had reached Europe. The Dutch 
were anxious for Wilson to visit Holland, argu- 
ing that, if he did so, the United States would 
lose the right to protest against William’s resi- 
dence in their country. The American minister 
cabled a long account of the attempt made by 
Colonel Luke Lea and a handful of American 
soldiers to kidnap the ex-emperor; our minister 
thought it a “disgraceful episode,” but certainly 
most people got a good laugh. 

On December 2 the German government sub- 
mitted a proposal for a neutral commission to 
investigate the question of responsibility for the 
war. After a month the British and French gov- 
ernments decided that no reply was necessary 
because “‘the responsibility of Germany for the 
war has long ago been incontestably proved”; 
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and in February the United States followed suit 
with a statement that no reply was necessary, 
“as the responsibility of Germany for the war 
has already been established.” It will be inter- 
esting to observe, in later volumes, what con- 
nection, if any, this incident had with the for- 
mulation of Article 231 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

On November 19 the American minister in 
Switzerland transmitted a long and interesting 
account of the revolution in Germany, which he 
described as ‘“‘relatively bloodless but very com- 
plete”; at the same time, he emphasized the 
fact that already ‘‘perfect order” generally pre- 
vailed. The American minister at The Hague 
thought the danger of Germany going Bolshe- 
vik serious; the chargé in Copenhagen believed 
it much exaggerated; and the British foreign 
office held the same view. It is somewhat amus- 
ing to find the conservative Lansing informing 
Wilson, using a report from the more radically 
minded William C. Bullitt, that the rulers of 
Prussia and Bavaria were ‘‘good men—moder- 
ate social democrats.’’ How little the Social 
Democrats were really revolutionary appeared 
from the statement of one of their leaders, Oskar 
Cohn, that ‘‘the socialists were entitled to run 
the government until a new one is appointed by 
popular vote.’’ Wilson was several times urged 
to issue a statement to the German people that 
the Allies would negotiate only with a demo- 
cratic government popularly elected, but the 
French opposed this as an unwarranted inter- 
ference in German internal affairs. 

With a view to obtaining a clearer view of 
this confusing situation, the American Commis- 
sion To Negotiate Peace decided to send a spe- 
cial mission to Germany headed by Ellis Loring 
Dresel. It spent from December 27, 1918 to 
January 5, 1919 in Munich and Berlin and in- 
terviewed twenty-three persons in various 
walks of life and representing different political 
views. They found general respect for Wilson, 
who was expected to save Germany from the 
vengeance of Britain and France; there was, in- 
deed, “‘an overfriendly disposition towards 
America and Americans.” Practically all the 
persons interviewed talked of the same sub- 
jects: protests against the delivery of railway 
rolling stock, the inconvenience of the Left 
Bank occupation, the danger of Bolshevism, 
and the necessity of a statement from Wilson 
about any orderly government. The American 
visitors were much impressed by the reappear- 
ance of “‘old habits of order and discipline” and 


understood that socialism would not be intro- 
duced “until order has been entirely restored.” 
They did not sense, as is now so clear, that the 
revolution of November 1918 was only skin- 
deep, although Walther Rathenau told them 
that the German nation was “orderly and doc- 
ile.” It would be interesting to know what 
views of Germany were being received by the 
British and French governments. 

The new republic of Austria was also vocifer- 
ous in its appeals for food and coal and in its 
protests against the occupation by the Czechs 
and Yugoslavs of territories contrary, so the 
Austrians asserted, to the principle of self-deter- 
mination. The Vienna government accused the 
Czechs of deliberately withholding supplies of 
coal, to which Prague replied with counter- 
charges of Austrian incitement of Bolshevism in 
their state. The Germans of Bohemia also pro- 
tested against inclusion in Czechoslovakia as 
being contrary to Wilson’s principles. When the 
Austrian government proposed a plebiscite, the 
Czechoslovak foreign minister BeneS asked fora 
statement by the Allies in favor of the “‘histori- 
cal boundaries of Bohemia and Moravia, Aus- 
trian Silesia, and Slovakia,” to which “for the 
present the German inhabitants and adjacent 
governments would have to submit.” Italian 
suggestions for the establishment of a central! 
committee in Vienna and later for an Italian 
occupation of Austria were vetoed by the 
French. Wilson promised that the Austrian pro- 
gram of union with Germany would be given 
“most serious consideration” at Paris. The 
Swiss declared themselves ready to listen, with- 
out committing themselves, to pleas from 
Vorarlberg and Liechtenstein for admission to 
the Confederation. 

The Hungarian government, under Count 
Michael K4rolyi, protested against the advanc- 
ing troops of its neighbors and then against the 
occupation of Hungarian territory by them; it 
wished to send special missions to the Allied 
governments to explain its position. Both Aus- 
tria and Hungary complained about the treat- 
ment of war prisoners. 

In order to obtain more accurate informa- 
tion about this part of Europe, the American 
Commission dispatched a special mission, under 
Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge, of Harvard 
University, to Austria. Coolidge’s reports, the 
work of a man who had ample knowledge and 
was completely detached, make interesting 
reading. 

In Bulgaria there was great excitement over 
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the necessity of having to evacuate the Dobrud- 
ja in favor of Rumania. The Bulgarians readily 
admitted having taken the wrong side in the 
war but naively expected to avoid the conse- 
quences of their mistake because they looked 
forward to being protected by Wilson. 

Turkey came in for comparatively little 
American attention, perhaps because the Unit- 
ed States and the Ottoman Empire had not been 
at war. Wilson, however, expressed his ‘“‘pro- 
found” interest in Armenia and declared that 
his sympathy was “really poignant.” When 
Germany protested against the provisions of the 
Turkish armistice, which required all German 
civilians to leave the Ottoman Empire, saying 
that this would lead to the closing of hospitals 
and asylums, “the latter of which principally 
take care of Armenian children,” the acting 
secretary of state, Polk, remarked that the 
American government “‘notes with interest that 
the German government is now evidencing con- 
cern in the welfare of the Christian population 
of the Ottoman Empire and is now expressing 
the desire that this population be spared new 
sufferings.” 

On the whole, the ex-enemies of the United 
States seem to have caused less trouble and con- 
cern than its associates in the war. The greatest 
tension was created between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia by the occupation of the line of the Trea- 
ty of London by Italian troops (House vainly 
protested against this) and the handing-over of 
the Austro-Hungarian fleet to the Yugoslavs. 
The Yugoslavs suggested American occupation 
of the disputed areas! The British and French 
governments would have been glad to have 
American troops sent in to accompany the 
Italians. As a matter of fact, one battalion of 
American troops had been sent to Fiume and 
another to Cattaro; and both House and Per- 
shing were agreed to let them remain, in spite 
of a desire expressed by the war department to 
bring them home. It was finally agreed that the 
Italians should withdraw from Cattaro and that 
the town should be occupied by French and 
Serbian troops. In Fiume a provisional regime 
asked for union with Italy and was supported 
by Italian troops. The state department ex- 
pressed to the Italian ambassador in Washing- 
ton the hope that “the Italian government 
would take no steps in the disputed territory 
(territory outside of the pact of London [Fi- 
ume]), which could in the slightest degree alien- 
ate our sympathies with Italy”; nevertheless, 
the Italian conduct in Fiume, Pola, and else- 


where was severely criticized by the American 
admiral Bullard. The Serbs complained that 
Italian troops were pushing beyond the Armis- 
tice line. The Italians blamed the French for the 
attitude of the Yugoslavs; the latter accused 
the Italians of stirring up the Bulgarians. 

On the political side, Wilson, before leaving 
Washington, intimated to the Italian ambassa- 
dor that the Treaty of London “might be sup- 
posed to have disappeared”; the British were 
given to understand that, if the views of the 
United States could not be reconciled to the 
treaty, Wilson would propose that “should it 
not be possible for the interested parties to come 
to an amicable agreement, the territory in dis- 
pute should be neutralized under the guarantee 
of the Great Powers, until such time as they 
might be able to agree.” If the Yugoslavs 
learned of this, they were not likely to come to 
an ‘“‘amicable agreement” with the Italians! For 
the British and French governments, which had 
signed the Treaty of London, the matter was not 
so simple; and on the eve of the meeting of the 
peace conference it was agreed to postpone the 
recognition of the new Serbo-Croat-Slovene 
kingdom until the conference had decided on its 
boundaries. 

When Montenegro was absorbed by the 
Serbo-Croat-Slovene state, King Nicholas wrote 
a moving appeal to Wilson, who opined that “‘the 
sympathies of the people of the United States 
are as much with Montenegro as with Serbia” 
and promised the king his “most serious and 
sympathetic consideration.” Lansing, however, 
advised the president not to receive Nicholas. 
Finally the American Commission sent an army 
officer to Montenegro to report on the situation. 
Not even that much was done for Albania, for 
Lansing stated that the United States “‘is not 
contemplating any action regarding Albania 
pending the peace conference.” 

Rumania came into the picture for several 
reasons. On November g, 1918 the Rumanian 
government re-entered the war, and the tele- 
gram of the American minister in Bucharest im- 
plied that it had declared war on Germany as 
well as on Hungary. A month later the state de- 
partment was asking about this; finally the 
Rumanian government stated that it would de- 
clare war on Germany if this was desired by the 
Allies. Not until January 1919 was the state de- 
partment satisfied that Rumania had actually 
gone to war again—which was an essential con- 
dition of its receiving food relief from the 
United States. In December Rumania asked for 
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a modification of the armistice with Hungary 
and the withdrawal of Hungarian officials from 
Transylvania, alleging that Hungary was in- 
triguing with the Bolsheviks in order to terror- 
ize the Allies. This request was not granted, but 
Rumania was allowed to occupy the Dobrudja, 
contrary to the armistice with Bulgaria. A sharp 
dispute arose between Serbia and Rumania 
over the Banat of Temesvar, which had been 
promised to the latter in 1916; the Serbs argued 
that the Banat should be divided, because Ru- 
mania ‘‘will get more land than she was prom- 
ised” (that is, in Bessarabia). Just before the 
conference opened, the Rumanian premier, 
Bratianu, who had tried to play up the Red 
bogey in Hungary, declared that Rumania was 
also threatened by Bolshevism. 

In Poland the question of eastern Galicia im- 
mediately came to the fore, the local Ukrainians 
complaining against the Polish designs on the 
province, the Poles protesting against the 
Ukrainian occupation of Lwow and Przemysl; 
soon hostilities broke out. The Poles charged 
that the Germans were intriguing with the Bol- 
sheviks and inciting the Ukrainians (which was 
probably true). So Pilsudski asked the United 
States to release and send to Poland its troops 
of Polish origin. In January 1919 Paderewski, 
then the Polish premier, was so alarmed by the 
Russian advance toward Vilna, Minsk, and 
Grodno that he asked for 50,000 American 
troops, with British and French divisions, to 
stop the Bolsheviks. The American government 
was much annoyed by the efforts of Poland to 
enlist troops in the United States and insisted 
on this being stopped. 

Even Belgium presented problems for the 
conference. First, there was the question of 
Moresnet, which had been in dispute between 
Belgium and Prussia since 1816; and, second 
and more important, there was the question of 
the Scheldt, for which, in the opinion of the Bel- 
gian government, new arrangements “have 
been rendered necessary because events have 
deeply affected the system created by the 
treaty of 1839.” The Belgian government was 
also anxious to effect, if possible, a reunion with 
Luxemburg; on the other hand, twenty-eight 
minutes after the Armistice became effective, 
the Grand Duchess Marie Adelaide telegraphed 
to Wilson asking him to protect “the rights and 
interests of the Luxemburg free and independ- 
ent small people.” Some Luxemburgers feared 
that France might try to annex the grand 
duchy. 


Although Denmark succeeded in remaining 
neutral, it was keenly interested in the prob- 
lem of Slesvig, and the Danish government was 
formally advised by Great Britain and the 
United States to bring the matter before the 
peace conference. The Danish government made 
clear that it had no interest in recovering terri- 
tory which was not thoroughly Danish. On the 
day following the Armistice it was reported that 
the German government was offering to finance 
the return of former residents of Slesvig to vote 
in the anticipated plebiscite. 

Sweden, although neutral in the war, planned 
to bring the question of the Aland Islands be- 
fore the conference. The king told the American 
minister that the Socialists had informed him of 
their desire to create a republic in Sweden and 
that he had no idea how long he would be occu- 
pying the throne; “there was nothing else for 
him to do but as the people wanted in the mat- 
ter.”’ Gustav V still sits on his throne. 

The great enigma was Russia. The American 
government recognized early in December that 
the morale of its troops at Archangel was “not 
good”; but its chief concern appears to have 
been the Siberian situation, where the Japanese 
were acting pretty much as they pleased and 
supporting the adventurer Semenov against the 
government of Admiral Kolchak at Omsk. The 
ambassador of the Kerensky regime, Bakhmet- 
yev, submitted suggestions for the protection of 
Russian interests in the treaty with Germany. 
Lieutenant A. A. Berle, Jr., urged the sending 
of relief and thought that the Russian people 
had greater confidence in the United States 
than in any other country. Numerous reports 
were received of German activity in the Baltic 
states, usually of working with the Bolsheviks 
against the local governments. The acting secre- 
tary of state, Polk, received permission to ex- 
plain the government’s policy at Archangel and 
in Siberia confidentially to Senator Hiram 
Johnson, who was attacking the administration. 

From the Far East came one bit of refreshing 
news: Siam had no war aims. On the other hand, 
there was no doubt of Chinese intentions to 
utilize the peace conference not only to put an 
end to the German and Austro-Hungarian con- 
cessions in China but also to claim the restora- 
tion of China’s territorial integrity, the recogni- 
tion of its political sovereignty, and the achieve- 
ment of physical and economic independence. 
The Chinese position was enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the American minister in Peking, 
Reinsch, who in a series of long telegrams urged 
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the adoption of a formula by which the powers 
would pledge themselves to renounce all exclu- 
sive preferences and emphasized the danger from 
Japan, whose military masters were pursuing a 
policy which ‘‘can in the end bring only misery 
and woe to them and to the world.” Reinsch’s 
proposals were championed at Paris by Captain 
Stanley K. Hornbeck as “‘the mature judgment 
of a man long recognized as a first-rate author- 
ity on international questions” and recommend- 
ed to “the most careful consideration of the 
Peace Commissioners.” The British were report- 
ed more or less indifferent to Japanese policy, 
and Wilson was urged by the American am- 
bassador in Tokyo to try to arrange for closer 
co-operation between the British and American 
governments; in the ambassador’s opinion the 
Hara government in Japan favored good rela- 
tions with the United States, and the real trou- 
ble lay with the Japanese general staff. It was 
rumored that Japan was trying to make a deal 
with China by which Japan would support 
China on questions of tariffs and exterritoriality 
if China ceded Shantung to Japan; this caused 
Lansing to telegraph directly from Paris to 
Peking that the United States would be unable 
to help China at the conference “‘if Japan comes 
here with China’s grant of special rights in 
Shantung as a fait accompli.” 

The ending of the war eased the need for 
American financial help to the Allies, and the 
United States was not slow in indicating that, 
in its opinion, the elaborate controls established 
during the war should be relaxed as quickly as 
possible. To suggestions that war loans should 
be canceled, a deaf ear was turned, Carter Glass, 
the successor of W. G. McAdoo as secretary of 
the treasury, saying bluntly that “Congress be- 
lieves these loans are good” and urging that the 
question be kept out of the peace discussions. 
The French minister of finance, Klotz, looked 
far ahead and asserted that France would be 
able to pay only in proportion as she could col- 
lect from Germany; his plan was for the Allies 
to take the annual increase of German wealth 
for the next forty or fifty years. The Germans 
were accused of exporting securities in the hope 
of escaping their just deserts. When Belgium 
asked for continued American help in order to 
increase her army to 100,000 men, General Bliss 
exploded in a characteristic protest, pointing 
out that this was hardly the way to bring about 
disarmament. 

Obviously, the problem of reparation was 
bound to loom large in the peace discussion. 


House suggested that United States army engi- 
neers should make ‘‘an approximate estimate” 
of the damage done, evidently thinking that 
this would be a relatively simple matter. The 
report of General McKinstry, who was assigned 
the job, revealed the enormity of the problem 
and made clear that an independent estimate 
was out of the question; only by close co-opera- 
tion with the French and Belgian governments 
could any satisfactory figures be obtained. The 
two governments readily agreed to place full 
facilities at the disposal of the American engi- 
neers. It soon became evident that Britain and 
France were disposed to squeeze Germany for 
as much as possible; so various American ex- 
perts addressed themselves to the problem. 
Very interesting memoranda were drawn, up by 
Paul D. Cravath, Professor A. A. Young, John 
Foster Dulles, and General Bliss. These gentle- 
men did not agree on every detail, but they 
were far less optimistic about collecting from 
Germany than were their British and French 
colleagues, and they foresaw many of the diffi- 
culties which later arose over the collection of 
reparation under the Treaty of Versailles. 
The most pressing problem at the end of the 
war was, of course, the provision of relief of all 
kinds, for continental Europe had been on short 
rations for years and supplies of all sorts were 
greatly needed. Appeals for food, clothing, and 
medicine rolled in from all parts of Europe. 
House advised Wilson to propose the establish- 
ment of an international relief organization, 
with Herbert Hoover, the United States food 
administrator, as director-general of relief. Since 
most of the supplies would come from the Unit- 
ed States, the Allies at first thought that the 
United States should finance the operations; 
this the latter was willing to do, provided it was 
allowed to control them. But Mr. Hoover in- 
sisted that the existing trade restrictions would 
have to be removed, for he feared that the Allies 
would endeavor to use relief for political pur- 
poses. The Allies, for their part, realized that 
they would be adversely judged if relief came 
chiefly from the United States and that they 
must therefore contribute in proportion to their 
ability (South American markets would soon be 
open for their purchases); but at the same time 
they insisted on setting up some kind of control 
by all the Allied and Associated Powers, instead 
of leaving the United States a free hand. Hoov- 
er’s repeated complaints that Allied plans were 
in conflict with American ideals do not seem 
warranted by the evidence here presented. In 
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the end, Wilson accepted a plan for the estab- 
lishment of a Supreme Council of Supply and 
Relief, with Hoover and Norman H. Davis as 
the American members. Two secondary problems 
concerned ships and surpluses. There was gen- 
eral agreement that German merchant ships 
should be handed over to the Allies for opera- 
tion, and this demand was accepted by Ger- 
many in the renewal of the Armistice in Febru- 
ary 1919; the United States insisted, how- 
ever, that the ships should be used in part for 
the transport of American soldiers home. When 
the fighting stopped, both Britain and Italy 
wished to countermand orders placed in the 
United States for pork products; as this would 
have left a large surplus, Hoover had to insist 
that the orders should not be canceled. 

Wilson asked congress to appropriate $100,- 
000,000, on the ground that immediate relief 
would provide the best guarantee against the 
spread of Bolshevism. Henry White wrote to 
Senator Lodge explaining that Germany would 
pay for the food assigned to her. Even before 
congress could act, a credit of $5,000,000 was 
opened for Rumania; and funds were also made 
available for Serbia. Despite the bickering be- 
tween the victorious Allies, relief did get under 
way. 

The last section of the volume deals with the 
contentious problems raised by the continuance 
of the blockade, which arose chiefly from the in- 
sistence by the United States that the restric- 
tions on trade should be abolished. On the other 


hand, there was some suspicion in American 
circles that the French and British were not un- 
willing to manipulate the situation in their own 
interests. These documents, with their mutual 
snarlings, do not make pleasant reading. 

In the two months between the signing of the 
Armistice and the opening of the peace con- 
ference, the harmony of the Allies was greatly 
disturbed by the rise of innumerable political, 
military, and economic questions. It is not nec- 
essary to accuse the Allies of bad faith toward 
the United States. The fact was that, once mili- 
tary victory was won, each government in- 
evitably reverted to the policy of defending its 
own interests—all the more so because no solu- 
tion had been worked out while the fighting still 
continued (that is, at a time when all govern- 
ments would have been more disposed to make 
concessions in the interest of that Allied unity 
which was necessary to win the war). Two prin- 
cipal impressions remain from a perusal of these 
documents: (1) In view of the complexity and 
interrelationship of the problems, it was prob- 
ably fortunate that Wilson was on the spot in 
order to determine American policy promptly. 
(2) It is to be hoped that, before the present war 
ends, the United Nations will have come to an 
understanding for a solution of the myriad is- 
sues which can be foreseen, so that the peace 
conference may open in a better atmosphere 
than did that of Paris. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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History of the English-speaking peoples. By 
R. B. Mowat, late professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Bristol, and PREsTON SLosson, 
professor of history, University of Michigan. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1943. 
Pp. 577. $4.00. 

Professor Slosson states in his preface that 
this book is ‘‘an experiment and an adventure.” 
As such, it has great interest for writers and 
teachers of Anglo-American history. I have 
often dreamed of such a possible experiment 
myself. I never dared attempt it; and a study of 
this volume not only makes me glad that I did 
not but also makes me question whether such 
an experiment can possibly be successful. Cer- 
tainly it could not have been tried out under 
better auspices. The coauthors—one British and 
one American—were both scholarly historians. 
Moreover, each, by residence and study, was 
unusually familiar not only with the history 
but also with the daily life of the other’s country. 
Professor Mowat had fortunately finished a 
draft of his part of the manuscript before his 
tragic death in a transatlantic plane trip, and 
Mr. Slosson has completed the book with entire 
competence. The work on the whole is sound 
and accurate. 

If the book, good as it is, does not quite seem 
to make the experiment ‘“‘click,”’ the question 
is: Why doesn’t it? There are, it seems, two rea- 
sons. The main one is lack of space. To write a 
one-volume factual history of the British Em- 
pire, covering more than a thousand years, or 
even of the English in America, covering more 
than three hundred, calls for tremendous con- 
densation, which cramps style and makes diffi- 
cult any fulness of explanation. How can a satis- 
factory history of both the British Empire and 
the United States from 1914 to 1943 (Part VII 
of this book) be told in fifty-two pages? The 
Statute of Westminster, for example, has to be 
dismissed in seven lines—even less than is given 
to the Mercian kings Ethelbald and Offa (A.p. 
716-96), of whom, the writer says, “‘little is 
known” (p. 12). A one-volume history of either 
nation is getting to be almost an impossible job; 
to try to tell the factual story of both nations in 
one volume is evidently even more than “al- 
most” so. The secondary reason is that the 
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stories of the two nations by no means run con- 
tinuously parallel, so that the reader finds him- 
self more or less constantly shunted from one 
chapter or section of the factual record of X to 
one of Y with, often, no apparently essential 
connection between them. 

The bringing of the histories of the two na- 
tions into such close juxtaposition was certainly 
well worth trying, if only to indicate its in- 
herent difficulties under the best circumstances. 
One thinks, however, of an amusing little vol- 
ume published a few years ago by “Erasmus 
Addlepate” on How to read two books. To acquire 
a comprehensive history of the English-speaking 
peoples, we shall still have to “read two 
books”—unless, perhaps, the approach is, in 
the main, along the road of ideas rather than of 
facts. 

James TRuSLowW ADAMS 


Southport, Connecticut 


Makers of modern strategy: military thought from 
Machiavelli to Hitler. Edited by Epwarp 
MEaD Ear LE with the collaboration of Gor- 
DON A. Craic and FELIx GILBERT. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1943. Pp. 
553- $3-75- 

Professor Earle, convinced that we are “in 
process of becoming the foremost military power 
of modern times,” has brought together twenty 
essays and an epilogue presenting the best mili- 
tary thought from Machiavelli to Hitler, in the 
hope that such an analysis will make us more 
intelligently war-minded. As the subtitle indi- 
cates, the collection is not concerned with the 
art of war as a whole, for only those generals are 
discussed who left a written body of thought; 
Marlborough does not appear, and Napoleon is 
explained in the works of his interpreters. As 
“grand strategy” is understood in the broadest 
sense, Adam Smith and Friedrich List—and, 
to the reader’s surprise, Alexander Hamilton— 
represent the economic foundations of war; 
Churchill, Lloyd George, and Clemenceau, the 
relations of the civil power to generals in com- 
mand; Marx, Trotsky, and Lenin, the revolu- 
tionaries. A full share of attention is naturally 
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given to sea power and colonial warfare. There 
is a European atmosphere about the discussion, 
for more than a third of the contributers are of 
continental birth and training. Another charac- 
teristic of the treatment is its general freedom 
from the biases and passions of a war period; 
historical methods of inquiry and standards of 
judgment are still honored. 

If chapters v, viii, xi, xiii, and xvi and the 
epilogue are grouped, they portray with notable 
completeness the development of the German 
military mind from the organization of a nation- 
al or conscripted army until the present day. 
The study of Clausewitz by Professor Rothfels 
opens the exposition. It moves on a rather high 
level of abstract ideas, for the author has in- 
tentionally concentrated on the “structural 
elements of Clausewitz’ theory.” He explains 
particularly what is meant by “‘absolute war” 
and emphasizes the implications of the famous 
apothegm that “war is nothing else than the con- 
tinuation of state policy by different means.” 
In dealing with the elder Moltke and Schlieffen, 
Professor Holborn judiciously intermingles 
principle and illustration. For example, he 
shows how Moltke utilized the new instrument 
of railroads in the campaign of Sadowa for a 
mobilization on exterior lines with a concentra- 
tion for combat on the battlefield itself. Apro- 
pos of Schlieffen’s plan of a thrust through 
Belgium, in an effort to encircle and annihilate 
the French army, Professor Holborn remarks 
that Schlieffen decided against a direct stroke 
through Lorraine because it might turn into a 
long war owing to the French fortifications and 
because he feared that under the strain Ger- 
many’s economic system might break down. He 
concluded that this danger was greater than the 
political consequences of a violation of Bel- 
gium’s neutrality. The discussion of Delbriick’s 
ideas by Professor Craig happily supplements 
the other essays on German strategic thought. 
How geography affected that thought is ex- 
plained by Professor Whittlesey in his ad- 
mirable study of the geopoliticians, although he 
candidly notes that connection “between 
Haushofer and the German General Staff has 
never been proved by documentary evidence.” 
The political side is also discussed in Professor 
Earle’s epilogue on the “Nazi concept of war,” 
where he remarks that it is too early to “‘write 
any final appraisal of Hitler as a military 
strategist.” 

Chapter ix, on the ‘French school,” opens 
with an account of Ardant du Picq’s Battle 


studies—an examination of the most intimate 
problem of tactics, or, rather, the psychological 
background of combat. This officer of the Sec- 
ond Empire, who fell at the head of his regiment 
early in the Franco-Prussian War, held that 
“war, after all, is a matter of combat and bat- 
tle; its atom, so to speak, is the combat of 
hostile military units.” The question is: Why 
does one of these units, before they come into 
actual combat, force the other to retreat; what 
discipline gives superiority on the field? With 
battle experience himself, he sent a question- 
naire to brother officers, of equal experience, 
asking, for example, ‘““What happened when the 
troops came within range of the enemy’s can- 
non and rifle bullets?” He reminded his readers 
that, of the massive column of twenty-two 
thousand launched against the Austrian line 
at Wagram, more than half threw themselves 
on the ground before the position was reached. 
What is the remedy for such reactions? His 
answer was: a rigorous discipline which should 
completely integrate the troops, give them a 
lively sense of cohesion and full confidence in 
comrades and officers. The authors of the chap- 
ter comment that, “‘with the present dispersed 
fighting methods, effective control is more 
difficult than ever before.” 

HEnrY E. BOURNE 


Western Reserve University 


The Bridgewater millions: a candid family his- 
tory. By BERNARD FALK. London: Hutchin- 
son & Co., 1942. Pp. 247. 18s. 


Mr. Bernard Falk was born in Manchester, 
where he served his journalistic apprenticeship 
before going on to London, where he became, in 
time, editor of Lord Northcliff’s Weekly (Sun- 
day) Dispatch and later special writer on the 
Daily Mail. The work under review is journal- 
istic, however, only in its title, for it is a scholar- 
ly work, which might be as justly entitled “A 
panorama of some of the great and eccentric 
figures from Elizabeth to Victoria.” During 
these three centuries the Egertons and their 
descendants have intermarried with the Caven- 
dishes, the Stanleys, the Powletts (Duke of 
Bolton), the Churchills, the Sunderlands, the 
Gowers, the Russells, and the Talbots. Of the 
makers and inheritors of the Bridgewater mil- 
lions, half were eccentric, if not half-mad. Cer- 
tainly, few odder persons than the “canal” 








duke have ever been found outside a sanitarium, 
unless perchance it was his cousin the Reverend 
Francis Henry, later eighth earl of Bridge- 
water. 

The story of the Bridgewaters really began 
with Sir Thomas Egerton, Lord Ellesmere, who 
was lord keeper under Elizabeth and lord chan- 
cellor under James I, and married finally the 
countess-dowager of Derby. Their son became 
first earl of Bridgewater, who complicated 
family relationships by marrying his stepsister. 
The grandson of this marriage was Scroop, 
first duke of Bridgewater, who married, first, 
Elizabeth, daughter of the great duke and 
duchess of Marlborough, and, secondly, the 
sister of the duke of Bedford. The latter was the 
mother of the third and last duke of Bridge- 
water—the canal duke. 

The historical background of the canal duke 
is carefully and interestingly traced. The tribu- 
lations of this unconventional man, whose 
claims to the Bridgewater estates his mother 
attempted to set aside on grounds of mental 
deficiency, are described in some detail, especial- 
ly those tribulations involved in building and 
operating the celebrated canal. It is clear that 
James Brindley, the engineer, was most shab- 
bily treated by the duke, who drew for a time 
more than 35 per cent dividends from his canal 
properties. The duke rapidly degenerated into 
an eccentric miser. Before his death he prepared 
a most elaborate will, conveying to trustees his 
collieries and canal for approximately a century, 
in the hope of assuring the beneficial use of his 
canal to the public for as long a period as possi- 
ble. His nephew, later duke of Sutherland, and at 
the latter’s death (1833), the duke’s second son, 
later first earl of Ellesmere (d. 1851), were to 
have the income but no part in managing the 
properties. Nearly all the rest of his great for- 
tune, which included £600,000 in cash, went to 
Lieutenant-General John William Egerton, 
later seventh earl of Bridgewater. 

Just before his death (7823) the seventh 
earl also prepared a long and complicated will 
disposing of an income of some £70,000 and 
capital of nearly £2,000,000, and in addition 
requiring his heir to secure a dukedom. His 
clerical brother, who succeeded to the title, 
never married and died six years later in France, 
where he had lived for more than a quarter of a 
century as a highly unconventional literary dil- 
ettante. He, in turn, left a bulky, cumbersome 
will. John William Spencer Cust, son of the 
first earl Brownlow, next inherited the Bridge- 
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water estates without acquiring the dukedom 
required by the will of the seventh earl, because 
the house of lords in its judicial capacity over- 
ruled it on grounds of public policy. He died 
without heirs in 1867. He was succeeded by his 
brother Adelbert, who soon married the daugh- 
ter of the eighteenth earl of Shrewsbury and 
lived the life of a benevolent landlord and art 
collector until his death in 1921. With him the 
story of the Bridgewater millions ends. 
Altogether, the book is a most respectable 
work of scholarship and fills in several gaps in 
our knowledge. Some of the plates are mis- 
placed, and the paper is ©dviously of war vin- 
tage. 
WirtuiaM THoMAS MorGAN 


Indiana University 


Parliamentary privilege in the American colonies. 
By Mary PATTERSON CLARKE, professor of 
history in Beaver College. (‘Yale historical 
publications,” edited by LEonARD Woops 
LABAREE, “Miscellany,” Vol. XLIV.) New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. Pp. 303. 
$3.00. 


Professor Clarke here examines in detail a 
topic outlined twelve years ago in one of the 
essays presented to Charles M. Andrews by 
his students. The claim of the colonial assem- 
blies to English parliamentary privilege gave 
rise to action covering a wider range of Ameri- 
can and imperial history than is at first appar- 
ent. Enforcement might be challenged by the 
governor, by members of the assembly itself, or 
by individuals in the colony. It could produce 
conflicts of jurisdiction involving the status of 
the assembly as a court of justice analogous to 
the high court of parliament. The subject thus 
leads into paths of constitutional history paral- 
leling that of parliament. The parallel is not ex- 
act, since the imperial relationship contains the 
element of subordination; and the student of 
imperial government is especially concerned 
with many aspects of privilege. But by no means 
all had to do with the external connections of a 
colony. Controversy might be purely domestic, 
throwing light on political theory developing 
within the early societies of America. One point 
which emerges here is the close similarity be- 
tween the development of the several assem- 
blies. Dr. Clarke does not ignore the West 
Indian islands. She is able, therefore, to include 
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the important contribution of Jamaica, which 
rarely receives its due. 

Such a detailed study touches upon many 
other issues. There are side lights on the nature 
of representation in the colonial period, a con- 
cept often misleading and misunderstood in re- 
lation to modern Britain and America. The 
claim of the assembly to determine disputed 
elections, and even to select a candidate second 
in the poll, suggests the great English controver- 
sy of the Middlesex election. There is a critical 
re-examination of Patrick Henry’s famous al- 
lusion to Brutus and Cromwell and its reception 
in the assembly of Virginia. This episode illus- 
trates the readiness of the eighteenth century 
to exact apologetic behavior of a sort that 
would seem humiliating to the twentieth. 

Perhaps the best tribute to this careful 
monograph is the possibility of following it 
further along lines barely suggested in its pages. 
The author does not emphasize the evolution- 
ary aspect of her theme so much as one might 
expect, recalling Andrews’ dictum that the 
colonies were English in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and American in the eighteenth. She 
mentions frequently, but does not explore, the 
fact of difference. Statesmen of the colonial 
period could hardly “forget” (p. ix) what they 
had never known, namely, “that institutions 
....grow up.” The modern age, on the con- 
trary, is likely to look for this development in 
time; and a fuller discussion of it might have 
been welcome, in view of the divergence of 
English and American institutions after 1689. 
Dr. Clarke’s systematic study, however, will 
provide excellent food for meditation on this 
and other matters; for, as she comments (p. 
200), ‘“‘there are few subjects in all American 
colonial history on which it would be possible 
to find more contemporary difference of opinion 
and less contemporary difference of practice 
than the power and status of the assembly.” 


GEORGE H. GUTTRIDGE 
Wellesley College 


The French struggle for the West Indies 1665- 
1713. By Neus M. Crouse. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 324. 
$4.00. 


This monograph is a detailed, factual 
account of the land and sea operations of the 


French from 1665 to 1713 in their struggle with 
the English and Dutch for the possession and 
trade of the West Indies. While the constant re- 
counting of the minutiae of military maneuvers 
may seem monotonous to one not interested in 
military history, the account does reveal in 
striking fashion the shifting fortunes of the 
Lesser Antilles. This is particularly true of St. 
Christopher (St. Kitts) with its imposing fort- 
ress. Here the fact that this small island was 
divided between the French and the British for 
much of the time proved an almost constant 
source of friction. To one who has visited the 
islands these military ventures are of special 
interest. 

Likewise of interest are the buccaneers of 
San Domingo, who chafed under the restrictions 
of civilization but proved “grand fellows for 
daring ventures.” Their articles of agreement 
drawn up before the sailing of an expedition 
were, as a rule, scrupulously observed. They 
specified the share of booty each was to have 
according to his position. Besides, special sums, 
in addition to the regular division, were to be 
paid for each injury incurred—from six hundred 
pieces of eight for a right arm to one hundred 
for a finger. At first, captains were elected and 
deposed at will by the crews. Later it was the 
practice of certain governors—for example, of 
the English in Jamaica and the French at 
Tortuga—to commission buccaneering ventures 
and derive a tenth of the profits. 

The capture of the important Spanish port of 
Carthagena in 1697 by a French fleet under 
Admiral de Pointis and Governor Ducasse of 
San Domingo, who contributed a choice lot of 
buccaneers to the enterprise, offers one of the 
high lights of the narrative. A huge sum was 
exacted from the town in gold, silver, and 
jewels. Those French investors who had partici- 
pated in the enterprise had 7,646,948 francs in 
gold and silver bullion to share among them- 
selves, besides jewels of great value. 

The narrative encountered throughout most 
of the book, however, is more commonplace— 
of battles, sieges, and naval encounters with 
enumeration of the forces engaged. Incidentally, 
one learns considerable of the character of popu- 
lations and something of their property from 
the terms of surrender which are recounted. 

The book concludes with the Treaty of 
Utrecht, which brought an end to fifty years of 
conflict. The French were at length able to de- 
velop fully their rich possessions in the West 
Indies. Even the buccaneers “became a thing 








of the past.” In conclusion, one may say that 
Dr. Crouse has contributed a scholarly, well- 
written account. 

James E. GILLESPIE 


Pennsylvania State College 


The forgotten Hume: le bon David. By ERNEST 
CAMPBELL MossNEr. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943. Pp. 251. $3.00. 


The author offers this work as an “intimate 
biography of David Hume.” Elaborating, he 
adds (p. xi): “The hero of this book is David 
Hume—not as philosopher, or historian, or 
economist, or political scientist, or skeptic—but 
simply as a human being, le bon David. This is a 
study in personality, in the humanity of a pro- 
found thinker, an Inquirer after truth... . this 
Hume, unlike the Inquirer, is little known to- 
day—is, in fact, the forgotten Hume.” Professor 
Mossner gleaned his materials as by-products of 
a larger enterprise, ‘‘a full-scale treatment of 
David Hume, Man of Letters.” A Guggenheim 
Fellowship afforded him an opportunity to 
search in the archives and libraries of Scotland 
as well as in repositories of rarities in this coun- 
try. 
The book is, in fact, a collection of short 
monographs on Hume and certain of his con- 
temporaries, prefaced by the brief memoir 
which the philosopher wrote of his own life. 
Chapters ii—v, inclusive, concern Hume’s rela- 
tions severally with Thomas Blacklock, John 
Home, William Wilkie, James Macpherson, and 
Robert Wallace; the remaining chapters are de- 
voted, in turn, to his relations with Rousseau, 
Boswell, and Johnson. There is a final afterword 
of two pages to reinforce the point that, where- 
as “the vast majority of his contemporaries 
were simply incredulous of le bon David,” in the 
author’s opinion that is a peculiarly appropriate 
epithet. The reader encounters it on the title- 
page and on many other pages through the 
book; by count it appears nine times in the 
chapter on Hume and Boswell. Perhaps the 
repetition was more frequent there than else- 
where, because Boswell as a pietist found it 
difficult to reach a satisfactory appraisal of his 
skeptical acquaintance. 

Mr. Mossner is regretful that the great biog- 
rapher did not interest himself in Hume rather 
than in Johnson. Since Hume lacked a Boswell 
to reveal him to posterity in the character he de- 
served, one may, without reflecting on the 
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merits of this book, doubt that it will help much 
to redress the lost balance. The earlier chapters 
deal with dull and second-rate figures; the last 
three are controversial. The new items of fact 
brought to light by the author are not presented 
in a manner to make of Hume a vivid or dis- 
tinctive personality. A reader is left to draw his 
own conclusions after contemplating Hume’s 
relations with these acquaintances and friends, 
some of whom, it must be noted, had qualities 
likely to try the most benevolent patience. The 
philosopher’s behavior, on the whole, seems to 
have been above reproach, but his relations with 
these characters leave many facets of his per- 
sonality untouched. The material is insufficient 
to reveal a clear portrait of the man. If there was 
doubt concerning “the humanity, the benevo- 
lence, and the goodness of the great Inquirer,” 
perhaps the author may fairly claim that these 
are now “beyond controversy.’’ Whether or not 
this implies that “his had, indeed, been the 
good life, perfectly fulfilling the ideal implied in 
the motto inscribed on his personal seal: True to 
the End,’”’ may require further consideration. 
In the concluding sentence of his afterword Dr. 
Mossner quotes with approval the tribute of a 
contemporary: ‘‘To the hyfliers you are there- 
for a sad whig, to the whigs an hidden Jacobite, 
and to reasonable men le bon David, a Lover of 
truth.” 

W. T. LApRADE 
Duke University 


Zones of international friction: the Great Lakes 
frontier, Canada, the West Indies, India, 
1748-1754. By LAWRENCE HENRY GIPSON. 
(“The British Empire before the American 
Revolution,” Vol. V.) New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1942. Pp. 352. $5.00. 


Earlier volumes of this comprehensive work 
on the British Empire are given to extra-im- 
perial relations. Volume IV covers the areas of 
friction south of the Great Lakes, and the book 
before us widens the scene to include the Great 
Lakes frontier, Canada, and the East and West 
Indies. Too often the colonies on the American 
mainland have been singled out for special 
treatment by historians who forget that the 
arm of empire stretched out in many directions 
and along many lines. The inclusion of the 
Caribbean and India gives breadth and unity to 
the Anglo-French rivalry for overseas suprem- 
acy. 
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The author takes his stand chiefly on the 
frontier of empire and only incidentally at the 
center. This vantage point is not traditional, but 
it is sound and refreshing. The architects of the 
British Empire were to be found on the periph- 
ery ; the building was the labor of private initia- 
tive and daring. This approach opens the way to 
catch the spirit and genius of maritime ex- 
pansion. What is true of British enterprise does 
not hold for the French, According to French 
genius, French expansion took on the pattern of 
royalism and paternalism. New France did not 
hold a vigorous, expanding population engaged 
in a growing profitable trade; the scene was 
dominated by royal officials and decrees. The 
French East India Company was allied closely 
with royal power at the center, while the Eng- 
lish company was largely free of governmental 
interference. Canada became a burden on the 
French exchequer, calling for subsidies to sup- 
port the dominion as a barrier against the 
pulsating, pushing energies of the British 
colonies. The strength of Canada rested upon 
royal support, while the strength of the British 
Empire in America rested upon the vitality of 
the parts. The balance of power in overseas 
empire steadily shifted in favor of the British. 

Dr. Gipson makes clear the important fact 
that expansion overseas constituted a business- 
man’s world. The Anglo-French conflict was not 
concerned with human welfare. The interests of 
the people in the zones of friction—whether of 
the Indians on the frontier or the Acadians, 
whether of the natives of India or the West 
Indies—were sacrificed in the ruthless struggle 
for strategic territory and material profits. The 
day of trusteeship for backward peoples lay 
well in the future. 

Two chapters describe and explain in a full 
and excellent manner the Albany Conference of 
1754. Much is made of the important point that 
the framers of the Plan of Union insisted upon 
its passage by the British parliament to make it 
binding. That point merits attention in the 
light of the attitude soon to be taken denying 
parliamentary sovereignty. It appears that 
other factors of greater pith are not given the 
weight they deserve. The farsighted men at 
Albany saw that there was developing a set of 
American interests which transcended the 
boundaries of any one colony and which were 
peculiarly American rather than imperial. They 
saw the necessity of a central authority for 
American affairs, but they well understood that 


these affairs could be properly managed only by 
representatives who knew America. 

Like its predecessors, this volume maintains 
a high standard of scholarship. Every effort was 
made to exploit a wealth of sources at home and 
abroad. The style is attractive, rising to elo- 
quence in the warm and intimate description of 
the life of the Iroquois, Acadians, and other 
hapless people. The volume is replete with 
details, but at the same time the breath of life is 
infused into the facts. 

Winfred T. Root 

State University of Iowa 


The war governors in the American Revolution. 
By MARGARET BURNHAM MACMILLAN, Pu.D. 
(“Columbia University studies in history, 
economics and public law,” No. 503.) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943. 
Pp. 309. $3.50. 

The late Professor C. H. Van Tyne once 
described the attitude of Revolutionary Ameri- 
cans toward their state governors: “An ex- 
ecutive was, they believed, a necessary evil, a 
demon to be bound. The fathers feared, not in- 
capacity or inefficiency, but the power to op- 
press, and they had not yet learned that a legis- 
lature may be the worst of all oppressors.” 

Dr. Macmillan supplies partial documenta- 
tion for these judgments, but she has done more. 
She has clearly described the transition from 
the provincial governor to the executive of the 
newly independent state and thus, in effect, has 
produced a continuation of the authoritative 
study of her teacher, Professor E. B. Greene. 
She has offered a documented argument that 
the contributions of the state governors to the 
success of the American Revolution have been 
much underrated, if not neglected, by most 
historians of that epoch. In Revolutionary 
days, she writes, “the national duties of the 
state executives were of greater importance 
than they have ever been since then.” 

The book opens with an account of the re- 
placement of the provincial governors by com- 
mittees of correspondence, committees of safe- 
ty, executive committees and by legislative 
usurpation of executive power. The author then 
describes the establishment and the constitu- 
tional and legal status of the new state governor. 
She discusses the functions of the governor, his 
techniques of administration, relations with the 
Continental Congress and the Continental 








Army, activities as commander of the state 
militia, and services in the difficult task of sup- 
plying the army. A chapter describes the 
governor’s legislative duties; another, the politi- 
cal aspects of the governorship. In conclusion, 
the author summarizes the contributions of the 
Revolutionary governors. Referring to the abler 
of them, she makes out a good case for the 
thesis stated in her final sentence: ‘‘A handful of 
steadfast men, faithful in the performance of 
the innumerable monotonous tasks of the 
governorship, furnished local leadership re- 
sembling that provided nationally by Wash- 
ington.” 

The book is based on a study of the printed 
sources for one state, New Jersey. ‘Sufficient 
use,” the author says, “‘was made of the ma- 
terials from other states to reveal similarities 
or differences in revolutionary conditions.” As 
a result of this technique, the activities of 
Governor Livingston of New Jersey are, in 
a sense, the center of the study. Clinton of New 
York and, to a lesser extent, Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania and Rutledge of South Carolina are well 
treated. Miss Macmillan considers the other 
governors to have been definitely less impor- 
tant. 

Two appendixes give an “Alphabetical list of 
Revolutionary war executives” and a ‘“Geo- 
graphical list of Revolutionary war executives.” 
The bibliography is useful. There is an adequate 
index. The author’s style is clear and readable; 
and her book, on the whole, is a worthy con- 
tribution to the history of the position, powers, 
and functions of the American state executive. 


E. C. O. BEATTY 


Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


San Juan Archipelago: study of the joint occupa- 
tion of San Juan Island. By HUNTER MILL- 
ER. Bellows Falls, Vt.: Wyndham Press, 
1943. Pp. 203. 

In choosing his subject the author is among 
familiar surroundings, for he is as much at 
home amid the natural splendors of British 
Columbia as he is at the Department of State in 
Washington. But to this his only allusion is in 
the preface when, after a tribute to the scenic 
magnificence of San Juan Island and its envi- 
rons, he adds: “I wish that an artist’s vision of 
the eternal charm and beauty of the region 
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might supplement the historian’s tale of set- 
tlers, officials, generals, naval officers, diplo- 
mats, and statesmen from 1846 to 1872.” 

The present study is, however, not that his- 
tory which the author wishes art might sup- 
plement. It is rather history’s raw material—in 
other words, a documentary source book for the 
period. As a source for Anglo-American diplo- 
macy for its place and time, it is, indeed, amaz- 
ingly complete and very adequately maintains 
the distinguished reputation of the author in 
his field. To the diligent reader this source book 
is provocative. He seeks to clothe the skeleton 
presented with the habiliments of life itself. 
What manner of man was James Douglas, 
governor of British Columbia—apparently at 
one moment so willing to precipitate a war, and 
yet, on the whole, so statesmanlike in his deal- 
ings with Americans and with his own subor- 
dinates? Again, what manner of man was the 
American general William S. Harney, self- 
deluded imitator of Andrew Jackson and tempt- 
ed to carry the Florida policy of his hero into 
the far more dangerous zone of potential con- 
flict with Great Britain? Fortunately for the 
two nations, Douglas gained increasing self- 
control, and Harney was removed from his 
command after a visit to the area by General 
Winfield Scott. But the real heroes of modera- 
tion were the British naval officers and the less- 
er American army officers. As the author re- 
marks, in one of his infrequent personal com- 
ments: “The British naval officers, with com- 
mon sense and intelligence, rightly rejected the 
perilous policy of Governor Douglas. The views 
of Admiral Baynes, contrary to those of Gover- 
nor Douglas, were approved by the British 
Government” (p. 94). The present study is, in- 
deed, an important contribution to naval his- 
tory, particularly as respects the policy-form- 
ing function of naval officers on distant missions 
previous to modern swift means of communica- 
tion. 

The boundary ambiguities in the Oregon 
Treaty of 1846, the disturbing elements of a 
remote frontier, the dynamic possibilities in 
the apparently trifling ‘Affair of the Pig” (pp. 
52-58), and the prolonged joint occupation of 
San Juan Island by British forces and American 
provided a major test of administrative re- 
straint and of governmental wisdom. This test 
was met in a manner creditable to both nations 
and with a continuity of policy surprising only 
to those who think that each British cabinet 
or each American administration evolves a 
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system of foreign relations all its own. The 
present work is timed most happily. A critical 
situation in the past, requiring the maximum of 
tolerance and good will, suggests a basic res- 
ervoir of Anglo-American good sense to be 
drawn upon in times to come. 


Louis MARTIN SEARS 
Purdue University 


Balkan firebrand: the autobiography of a rebel 
soldier and statesman. By Kosta Toporov- 
Chicago: Ziff-Davis Pub. Co., 1943. Pp. 340- 
$3.50. 


The disintegration of the Ottoman Empire, 
like that of the Habsburg Empire, has presented 
the world with long-lasting and bitter conflicts, 
most of them stemming from the application of 
the principle of national self-determination 
where it contradicts historical and geographical 
realities. The efforts to find new ways of in- 
tegration have so far failed; neither in the 
Danubian Basin nor in the Balkans has the 
federative principle been successfully applied, 
despite frequent theoretical recommendations. 
The heart of the Balkan problem is Macedonia, 
and its history has been for the last seventy-five 
years a long and confused sequence of bloody 
internal troubles, of wild heroism and barbarous 
massacres, and of international jealousies and 
national rivalries. The fierce and indomitable 
spirit of the Macedonians is well represented by 
Kosta Todorov, a leader of Bulgarian progres- 
sive peasant democracy and a man to whose 
colorful and adventurous past his autobiogra- 
phy bears witness. But the book is more than 
a life-story of a courageous fighter and an astute 
politician. Todorov emerges from it as a sym- 
pathetic personality, an enthusiast for the cause 
of human freedom, and a writer of artistic 
gifts, though somewhat self-centered and a 
typical product of a restless period. The lively 
and interesting pages will fascinate the general 
reader by the amazing story which they unfold; 
but they contain even for the historian some 
valuable side lights on Bulgaria, especially on 
the troubled period after 1918 when, for a short 
while, under Stambuliski the radical peasant 
movement took control of the country and 
tried to unite all the southern Slav peasant 
peoples into one Yugoslav federation. 

In Bulgaria, as in Germany and Hungary, 


disarmament was never carried through; and 
the liberal and pacifist elements were thwarted 
by the nationalist circles in their own country, 
who were helped by the “sympathy” for the 
defeated nations, especially in America and 
Britain. The facts about Germany and Hun- 
gary are well known; about Bulgaria, Todorov 
reports that much military material, especially 
artillery, was never dismantled: “Businessmen 
acting as dummies bought it in sound condition 
and turned it over to the army. Within a short 
time enough equipment to put eight divisions 
on a war footing was cached in mountain 
shelters.” Officers dismissed from the army 
bitterly opposed the efforts of the government 
to fulfil its obligations and especially any rec- 
onciliation with Yugoslavia. Stambuliski’s 
aim was a Yugoslav-Bulgarian union within a 
free Balkan federation. This aim ran counter to 
Italy’s ambitions in the Balkans. Mussolini 
played a great role in the overthrow of the 
Stambuliski government. 

Todorov has met many important people all 
over Europe. He is intimately familiar with 
Russia and with the Communist movement, 
and his remarks and judgments about them 
deserve careful attention. Of Briand he tells 
two good stories which show the French poli- 
tician not only as a wit—which he was well 
known to be—but also as a realist who did not 
allow himself to be trapped in the dream world 
of pacifist illusions. When Mussolini tried to 
alarm France in September 1929 by saying, 
“TI will show the whole world how high the 
temperature of the Italian people can rise,” 
Briand told correspondents with an indifferent 
shrug: “I think it must be extremely embarrass- 
ing to travel through Italy with a thermometer 
in one’s backside.”” When Todorov asked him at 
the same time how he reconciled his policy of 
peace with the demand for new military credits, 
Briand replied: ‘“‘To have a lasting peace with 
the Germans, it is essential first of all to be 
strong. Our arms safeguard both the Germans 
and the French against a new conflict, because 
France will never abuse its strength.” “And if 
extreme nationalism should triumph in Ger- 
many?” “Then I shall consider my effort for 
peace a failure. I shall resign and suggest the 
formation of a government capable of pursuing 
another policy.” 

Mr. Todorov is at present the head of the 
Free Bulgarian Committee, working for a 
federation of free Balkan peoples. Only the 
future can show whether he will soon get the 








opportunity of testing once more his ideals and 
his fighting spirit on the difficult battleground 
of Balkan politics. 

HANs KoHN 
Smith College 


The battle hymn of China. By AGNES SMEDLEY. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. Pp. 528. 
$3.50. 

This is a type of historical literature which 
arouses in reviewers despair no less than exalta- 
tion. The deep tragedy, the high comedy, the 
gray drabness of life in revolutionary and war- 
exploited China; the grandeur of man and the 
vileness of some men; the interplay of racial, 
national, cultural, political, and social leaders 
and systems—all are portrayed with honesty 
(without claim to objectivity) by one who is a 
genius. Wisely, albeit contrary to the author’s 
preference, the publisher required an auto- 
biographical (American and European) founda- 
tion for the superstructure which was reared in 
China. Only a pellucidly honest person could 
have composed Book I—‘Glimpses of the 
past.” But without its four chapters the work 
must, in the minds of many not personally 
acquainted with the writer, have been suspect. 
In general, readers and reviewers feel it un- 
necessary to acquaint themselves with the per- 
sonality, background, and objectives of authors 
whose books they discuss. In fictional and 
scientific studies alone—and very often not in 
these—can such factors be ignored. With re- 
spect to the distinguished work under con- 
sideration—and the labors from which it greew— 
they are of vital importance. 

Some books can be judged with a degree of 
accuracy by the ‘‘taste-and-see” method. Not 
so this highly integrated portrayal of individu- 
als, masses, and movements. The effect of read- 
ing it slowly, with meditation upon incident 
after incident and vignette after vignette, is 
cumulative. Only so can its import and the skill 
of its presentation, analytical and literary, be 
appreciated. It would be as easy as it would be 
erroneous to conclude, on perusing parts of the 
book, that Miss Smedley is merely, and vehe- 
mently, anti-this or pro-that. It would be 
equally easy, and as unfair, to analyze her 
study from but one viewpoint instead of from a 
considerable number. Various ‘“‘kings” might 
have invited Miss Smedley, as one did Balaam, 

to “curse me these people’’—and, assuredly, 
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she has not hesitated to invoke the wrath of 
Heaven on many. It is not, however, her 
“curses” which are notable, but the impartiality 
with which they are delivered—and the fairly 
obvious fitness for their reception of most of the 
recipients. Individuals and groups within the 
Kuomintang and the National government are 
criticized, by name and with citation of reason. 
Also criticized, with reasons given, are individu- 
als and groups opposed to the Kuomintang and 
the government; and various others: Chinese 
and non-Chinese, traders and government rep- 
resentatives and missionaries, Catholic and 
Protestant (whom, in the aggregate, the author 
disapproves, while liking and admiring various 
members of missions—she being vocally an 
often avowed non-Christian while ever busily 
engaged in putting into practice basic precepts 
of Christianity’s founder), also certain Red 
Cross units and officers. The American and 
British governments, particularly the American, 
are denounced again and again for selling arms 
and munitions and for otherwise pandering to 
Japan. 

In no other account of contemporary China 
known to this reviewer are there contained so 
many facets of the life and the character of 
people and country. Scores of details—tragic, 
comic, drab, heroic—struggle for quotation— 
e.g., Colonel Evans Carlson’s “Don’t talk to 
me about economic security! The only thing 
that matters is—am I right?” the clash between 
Generalissimo Chiang and Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang which preceded the (splendidly 
described) Sian coup of 1936; the discussions 
with Peng Teh-hwei, whose devoted followers 
described him as “married to the revolution’; 
the description of China’s late great literary 
genius, Lu Hsun; the account of the author’s 
mule, which “‘continued to sprawl all over the 
place, and once... . spread out in the mud like 
a daisy”; the account of the American million 
dollars for quinine and how and why the Chi- 
nese finally got $300,000 worth of the drug; the 
accounts of Dr. Robert K. S. Lim’s decoration 
with the delousing button on Ellis Island, of 
General Wang’s singing and of how he “bel- 
lowed as quietly as he could” into a telephone 
on an important occasion, and of certain Ku- 
omintang members’ attitudes toward industrial 
co-operatives. One could fill pages merely with 
allusions to incidents and aspects of China’s 
revolution and the leaders of revolution as seen 
by Miss Smedley; but enough has been said to 
indicate, in small part, the value of the book | 
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There may be in it errors in interpretation, 
exaggerations, and understatements; at times it 
may appear as formless and chaotic as the rev- 
olutions it describes. Purposeful distortion 
there does not appear to be. What does appear 
is—a great book on a great subject by a great 
person. 

HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR 


University of Chicago 


Inter-American Affairs, 1942. Edited by 
ARTHUR P. WHITAKER. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943. Pp. 252. $3.00. 


This is the second annual survey edited by 
Professor Whitaker; and one may hope that it 
will not be the last, although he has temporarily 
joined the United States department of state. 

This volume, like the first, is a symposium, 
but with several new contributors. There are 
eight sections: ‘Politics and diplomacy” are 
handled by Dr. Whitaker for Latin America and 
by Dr. John P. Humphrey for Canada; “In- 
dustry, commerce and finance” are described by 
Dr. George Wythe for the United States and 
Latin America and by Constant Southworth for 
Canada; ‘Cultural relations” are discussed by 
Dr. W. R. Crawford; ‘Social welfare in Latin 
America” is dealt with by Katharine Lenroot; 
“Labor legislation in Latin America” is written 
by Dr. Eugene D. Owen; “The inter-American 
health and sanitation program” is stated by 
General George C. Dunham (with emphasis on 


activities of the Co-ordinator’s Office) ; “Inter- 
American technical co-operation” is prepared 
by Kenneth Holland. Dr. Whitaker writes the 
“Summary and prospects.” The volume is con- 
cluded by a list of references arranged to follow 
the several sections; by three appendixes of 
nineteen “statistical tables” (naturally in- 
complete in wartime) ; by “Chief executives and 
ministers of state for foreign affairs”; and by 
“Inter-American chronology for 1942,” com- 
piled by Raymond J. Dixon. The index would 
serve a better purpose if it were somewhat more 
detailed. 

No summary of this limited scope can be 
complete and satisfactory for so critical a 
year as 1942; and the reader will find, in some 
instances, that a hiatus must be filled by refer- 
ence to annual statements from other sources. 
Certainly the appendixes could have been made 
more useful if other types of information had 
been offered. The reviewer at least considers 
that the Bulletin of the Pan American Union 
carries a better summary of Latin America and 
the war than can be found in this survey, and 
the Statesman yearbook contains more details 
regarding political leaders. The “List of refer- 
ences” leaves much to be desired, especially 
since there is no indication of how the selection 
of items was made. But the body of the book is 
well organized, well written, and well printed; 
and surely it should be well received by all who 
find need for it. 

A. CurTiIs WILGUS 


George Washington University 
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Richelieu, has consciously striven to protect Europe 
from the menace of Prussian unification of Germany. 
The piéce de résistance is the second part, especially 
chapters v—viii, which dissect with remarkable clarity 
the major domestic factors in modern French history. 
French demographic weakness vis-A-vis Germany, 
the consequences of a too carefully nurtured balance 
between agriculture and industry, the social crisis 
created by the conflict between a proletariat class 
with new interests and a political system dominated 
by the tradition of 1789, are carefully examined. To 
outsiders the social crisis in France has often had 
the appearance of mere political bickering because 
a Frenchman is a political animal and because, even 
if the issue he is facing—or refusing to face—is 
economic or social, it must be cloaked in political 
paraphernalia. Granted Mr. Maillaud’s splendid 
contribution toward an appreciation of the French 
domestic crisis, he may be forgiven some special 
pleading when discussing France’s relationship with 
her allies or her enemies. 


GEORGE BARR CARSON, JR. 


The Germans came to Paris. By PETER DE POLNAY. 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1943. Pp. 280. 
$2.75. 


France is a democracy. By Louts Livy. Translated 
by W. PicKLEs. With an introduction by Har- 
oLp J. Lasxr. London: Gollancz, 1943. 5s. 
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GERMANY 


Mein Kampf. By Apo.tpn Hitter. Translated by 
RALPH MANHEIM. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1943. Pp. 694. $3.50. 


A new translation. 


National Socialism: basic principles, their applica- 
tion by the Nazi party’s foreign organization, and 
the use of Germans abroad for Nazi aims. Pre- 
pared in the Special Unit of the Division of 
European Affairs by RayMonp E. Murpuy, 
Francis B. STEVENS, HowarpD TRIVERS, and 
Josep M. Rotanp. (Department of state pub- 
lication No. 1864.) Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1943. Pp. 510. $1.00. 


This treatise provides a study of Nazi ideology 
and the general precepts of National Socialism, 
particularly the Nazi viewpoint toward citizenship, 
loyalty, and individual rights in their relation to 
the state. The structure and methods of the major 
Nazi organizations which have their headquarters in 
Germany and which work among Germans abroad 
are given in detail, as is likewise the use of the 
organizations of German minorities in furtherance of 
Nazi interests. The basic ideological concepts of the 
Nazi state—the Volk (or the German people), racial 
supremacy, the leadership principle, rule by an 
élite class or a single party, the totalitarian state, 
Lebensraum (or the undefined sphere of influence 
over which Nazi domination is to be established), 
and the use of military force as an instrument of 
policy—are deftly illustrated from studies of German 
literature and philosophy. The underlying ideas 
of naziism are not new in Germany. From the com- 
petent exposition of its leading tenets we discern 
its four historic roots: the Prussian tradition, the 
romantic heritage, the racial theory, and the re- 
valuation of all values to which Nietzsche gave the 
first forceful expression. It represents the effective 
blending and vulgarization of these four trends in an 
age of the masses and industrial technique. The 
“Foreign Organization of the National Socialist 
Party’’ (‘‘A.O.,” for short) is one of the Nazi organi- 
zations which brought the science of subversion to its 
most refined degree. Its loyal minions are masked 
behind cultural, aesthetic, or social club activities, 
and they are the breeding ground and cradle of the 
Nazi fifth column. This organization has been able 
to make the German Reich more hated in the world 
since the outbreak of the war. A.O. agents and 
local organizations have played an important, sus- 
picious part in the careful preparation of Hitler’s 
vaunted New Order. Achieving the political as- 
pirations of Nazi doctrinaires by unscrupulous and 
ruthless methods in which humanity and the in- 
dividual disappear, fascism has manifested itself as 
the uncompromising enemy of Western civilization. 
Its agents put vision and courage into the service of 
total corruption by absolutizing the relative defects 
and imperfections of democracy and by the fictitious 


alternatives of fascism and communism. As the 
whole of civilization is at stake, we live in the 
earnest hope that the certain victory of the United 
Nations will usher in a new era of enlightenment, a 
period of a new nationalism dedemonized and de- 
politized, a new era of humanism and democracy, 
and a world order based upon the rule of law among 
nations and bills of rights and duties among nations. 


HERMAN HAUSHEER 


Peace verboten. By RENNIE SmiTH. Preface by Pro- 
FESSOR FREDERICK W. Forster. London: 
Hutchinson, 1943. 1s. 

A socialist’s attmpt to explain the failure of 
peace and democracy in Germany. 


The Danube Basin and the German economic sphere. 
By Antonin Bascu. New York: Columbia Uni- 


versity Press, 1943. Pp. 275. $3.50. 

They who wait. By ROBERT GUERLAIN. Translated 
by THEODORE R. JAECKEL. New York: Crowell, 
1943. Pp. 206. $2.00. 


An account of conditions in German prison 
camps. 


The silent war. By JON B. JANSEN and STEFAN WEYL. 
London: Macmillan, 1943. 12s. 6d. 


The underground movement in Germany. 


Germany: to be or not to be? By GERHART H. SEGER 
and SreGFRIED K. Marck. Introduction by 
GrorcE N. SHuster. New York: Rand School 
Press, 1943. Pp. 190. $2.00. 


Future Germany. By CoLoNEL T. H. MINSHALL. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1943. Pp. 216. 8s. 6d. 


Beware of a twice-beaten Germany. By StR ROWLAND 
Evans. London: Hutchinson, 1943. 1s. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Main currents in English history. By FRANK J. 
KLINGBERG. New York: Appleton-Century, 


1943. Pp. 256. $2.75. 

The spirit of English history. By A. L. Rowse. Lon- 
don: Cape, 1943. Pp. 150. 7s. 6d. 

The home counties. Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Hert- 


fordshire and Essex. By S. P. B. Mars. (‘Face of 
Britain” series.) London: Batsford, 1943. 10s. 6d. 


Trinity College. By G. M. TREVELYAN. Cambridge: 
University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1943. 
Pp. 119. $1.75. 


Queen Elizabeth. By THEODORE MAYNARD. London: 
Hollis & Carter, 1943. 18s. 


Walter Raleigh. By M1LtoN WALDMAN. London: Col- 
lins, 1943. 12s. 6d. 








Travel in England: from pilgrim and pack-horse to 
light car and plane. By THomas Burke. London: 
Batsford, 1943. 10s. 6d. 


Restoration Puritanism. By Harry GRANT PLuM. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1943. Pp. 129. $2.50. 

The mighty years. By Ints Mortey. London: Peter 
Davies, 1943. Pp. 354. 10s. 6d. 

A historical novel of the Glorious Revolution. 


British clubs. By BERNARD Darwin. (“Britain in 
pictures” series.) London: Collins, 1943. Pp. 47. 
4s. 6d. 


Sarah. By WintrReD CarTER. London: Selwyn & 
Blount, 1943. Pp. 192. 8s. 6d. 
The story of Sarah Churchill, duchess of Marl- 
borough. 


Letters of a grandmother, 1732-1735. By GLADYS 
Scotr Tuomson. London: Cape, 1943. 10s. 6d. 
Correspondence of Sarah, duchess of Marlbor- 


ough, with her granddaughter Diana, duchess of 
Bedford. 


Carteret and Newcastle: a contrast in contemporaries. 
By Bast Wr trams. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1943. Pp. 240. 15s. 


The Duke. By RicHarp ALpINGTON. New York: 
Viking Press, 1943. Pp. 384. $3.75. 
A biography of Wellington. 


Disraeli and the new age. By Str GEORGE STAPLE- 
pon. London: Collins, 1943. Pp. 175. 12s. 6d. 


The House of Macmillan (1843-1943). By CHARLES 
Morcan. London: Macmillan, 1943. Pp. 264. 
8s. 6d. 


Conan Doyle: his life and art. By HESKETH PEARSON. 
London: Methuen, 1943. 12s. 6d. 


Concerning Queen Victoria and her son. By Sir 
GEORGE ARTHUR. London: Hale, 1943. 12s. 6d. 


The perfect age. By F. E. Batty. London: Macdon- 
ald, 1943. ros. 6d. 
Family relationships of great Victorians. 


A Victorian school. By R. St. C. TALBoys. London: 
Blackwell, 1943. 12s. 6d. 


The history of Wellington College. 


Free minds: John Morley and his friends. By FRan- 
CES WENTWORTH KNICKERBOCKER. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1943. Pp. 288. 
$3.00. 

A quotation from John Morley supplies the title 
of Mrs. Knickerbocker’s book: ‘““New truths were 
welcomed in free minds, and free minds make brave 
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men.” The three men she writes of as exemplifying 
this dictum are John Morley and his friends Frederic 
Harrison and Leslie Stephens. It is, indeed, with 
minds rather than with men that the author deals— 
minds as manifesting themselves in acute criticisms, 
essays, biographies, and editorials—writings that 
may influence actions, not actions themselves. Above 
all, it is Morley’s intellectual adventures that claim 
Mrs. Knickerbocker’s interest, and this to so great 
an extent as to invalidate somewhat her efforts to 
reflect adequately the opinions and follow the de- 
velopments of the others of her trio. Since what is 
thought conditions what is done, one way—the his- 
torian’s way—of depicting the entity that was John 
Morley would be to write of the complicated reforms 
that, in conjunction with Lord Minto, Morley car- 
ried through for the better government of India, 
to determine why he made the decisions that he 
did and why he believed these to be more valuable 
than the test of time has proved. The second Lord 
Lytton, Victoria’s viceroy and Disraeli’s collaborator 
in the “Forward Policy,” receives no mention in the 
book, although he, too, was Morley’s friend and 
correspondent. Communication between the two 
was ended only because of Morley’s disapprobation 
of the advance into Afghanistan, expressed most 
forcibly in the Fortnightly and on the hustings. To 
Lytton’s efforts at reform in India, Morley seems to 
have been indifferent. Indeed, his vision of the 
viceroy seems to have been beclouded by a liberal 
mote. Confronted by problems intensified by a 
second World War, one wonders what would have 
been the positive policy of Morley in regard to the 
imperialism of England, Germany, and Russia. 
What he condemned, we know; but could he have 
constructed durably for the world outside his li- 
brary? Morley was hampered by the limitations, as 
well as animated by the virtues, of a liberal. Interest 
is not fully satisfied as to Morley’s great negation 
at the inception of the war of 1914. An uneasy feel- 
ing persists that this lover of freedom, hating war so 
thoroughly, might have collaborated, had he sur- 
vived, with the conservative group of “appeasers”’ 
whose inaction wrought such havoc for their country. 
These most certainly would have had no aid from 
Frederic Harrison, whose prescience during the 
Franco-Prussian War counseled intervention in be- 
half of France. Morley wished nothing more than 
that “revindication of territory in Alsace or else- 
where in consolidated France” should ‘encounter 
the most energetic protests from the entire public 
opinion of Europe.” With Mill, he did not wish to 
see England buckle on her armor. And yet in the 
seventies, western European questions were linked 
with those of the Near East and North Africa (see 
the writings of Sir Robert Morier); and these, with 
those of the Far East. Already a global stretch was 
necessary if thinking was to be clear on continental 
issues. Mrs. Knickerbocker does not prove her claim 
that Morley spoke and lived “not merely as an 
Englishman but as a European.” The author is at 
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her best in dealing with the philosophic and theolog- 
ical doubts of her trio and with their collaboration 
in the Fortnightly. Here her style is appropriately 
delicate and incisive. Through largess of quotations 
and allusions she permits us to share the savor and 
fragrance of books in a well-loved library and to en- 
joy her literary friendships. We sense the pleasures 
of John Morley and his friends. They lived at a time 
when progress and evolution appeared to most to 
follow lines that constantly ascended, a time when 
Home sapiens was confident of his perfectibility and 
of the final triumph of reason over mundane prob- 
lems. Such certitude bred often, not arrogance, but 
a certain superior restraint, in insistence on order 
even in regard to the approach to the divine. From 
the intellectual citadel of Cambridge, Leslie Stephens 


observed that men “did not deny the existence of the, 


soul, but they knew that it should be kept in its 
proper place.” 
Dora NEILL RAYMOND 
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The social history of England between the two 
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An autobiography, covering the rise of trade- 
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rise and growth of the Labour party. 


Fourscore years: an autobiography. By G. G. Cout- 
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Memoirs of a British journalist. 


Edward Lyttelton: an appreciation. By Cyrit ALING- 
TON, D.D. London: John Murray, 1943. 5s. 
An appreciation of the late headmaster of Wel- 
lington and Eton. 


On Britain’s business. By H. E. Metcaur. London: 
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An autobiography. 


The desire to please: a biography of Hamilton Rowan. 
By Harotp Nicotson. New York: Harcourt, 
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lected by PETER FRASER. Preface by THE Rr. 
Hon. THE Lorp Horper. Introduction by Srr 
Humpurey Davy Rotieston. London: Hutchin- 
son, 1943. 6s. 

Writings concerning the hygienist’s work in com- 
batting industrial tuberculosis in Great Britain. 


The prime minister, Winston S. Churchill. As seen by 
his enemies and friends. By Pattie PANETH. Lon- 
don: Alliance Press, 1943. Pp. 123. 5s. 


The sky’s the limit: the story of Beaverbrook at M.A.P. 
By Davip FARRER. London: Hutchinson, 1943. 
6s. 


Admiral Sir William Fisher. By ApMIRAL Sir WIL- 
LIAM JAMES. London: Macmillan, 1943. 8s. 6d. 


Fleet Air Arm. Prepared for the admiralty and the 
ministry of information. London: H.M. Station- 
ery Office, 1943. 1s. 6d. 

Ground Staff. By A. J. Brown. London: Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 1943. 10s. 6d. 

An account of the Ground Staff of the R.A.F. 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
Spanish beginnings in the Philippines, 1564-1572. 

By Rev. Epwarp J. McCarray, O.S.A., A.M. 

(“Catholic University of America studies in His- 

panic-American history,” Vol. III.) Washington: 

Catholic University of America Press, 1943. Pp. 

145. 

This thesis is essentially a work of glorification 
of Miguel Lépez de Legazpi, who was sent out by 
Luis de Velasco, viceroy of Mexico, to consolidate 
Spain’s somewhat dubious claims to the Philippines 
in 1564; it also abounds in praises of the work of the 
Augustinian friars in the archipelago, where they had 
the field to themselves until the arrival of the first 
Franciscans in 1577. There is nothing particularly 
new in it; but the story, for the most part, is clear- 
ly and interestingly told. The bulk of it centers, 
naturally enough, on the rivalry of Spain and Portu- 
gal for control. There is an adequate preliminary 
account of the demarcation lines and of the expedi- 
tions of Magellan, Loaysa, Saavedra Ceron, and Vil- 
lalobos; the story of Pereira’s attempt to make 
Legazpi depart, and its failure, is given in con- 
siderable detail; that of the subsequent removal of 
the Spaniards from Cebu to Panay and ultimately to 
Luzon and of the founding of Manila as a Spanish 
municipality “with name unchanged”’ follows on in 
its natural course. The chapter on the contempo- 
raneous spiritual conquest is perhaps the most valu- 
able in the book and serves as a pleasant reminder 
that the conversion of the natives—the cornerstone 
of the whole Spanish imperial system—did not 
necessarily entail such revolting slaughter as ac- 
companied the conquests of Mexico and Peru. 

It is a pity that Dr. McCarthy’s essay should 
be disfigured by so much misspelling, misuse of 
words, and faulty proofreading. There are a num- 
ber of sentences which mean nothing as they stand 
because a word has been suffered to drop out. In the 
opinion of the reviewer these facts are only signifi- 
cant as an example of the increasingly slovenly use 
of English which is tolerated by the rank and file of 
American institutions of higher education today. The 
university which has given Dr. McCarthy his degree 
is not one whit more guilty in this respect than are 
many others and more famous ones. 


ROGER B. MERRIMAN 
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